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As unto blowing roses summer dews, 

Or morning's amber to the tree-top choirs, 

So to my bosom are the beams that use 

To rain on me from eyes that love inspires. 

Your love,—vouchsafe it, royai-hearted Few, 

And I will set no common price thereon, 

O, I will keep, as heaven his holy blue, 

Or night her diamonds, that dear treasure won. 

Bat aught of inward faith must I forego, 

Or miss one drop from truth’s baptismal hand, 

Think poorer thoughts, pray cheaper prayers, and 
grow 

Less worthy trust, to meet your heart’s demand ? 


Farewell! Your wish I for your sake deny ; 
Rebel to love in truth to love am I. 





Perhaps the mind to whom the country owes 


most, —certainly, to whom it owes more than to 
any other mind, in the way of first calling the 
nation to some sense of the great evil which is 
now threatening to sunder it,—perhaps that 
mind owed the least of any to external advantages. 
A printer! One who has, all his life long, 
printed his diary; instead of writing it, as so 
many do, day by day—has printed his diary since 
the year 1831, every week, up to the present 
week. Of course, it was himself, at first, and 
for a long time. He had no coadjutors. Church 
and State were deaf to his call. But where does 
he stand to-day? He has made more parties 








to his printing office, and first printing—a Tem- 
perance paper! How significant! Implying as it 
does, great purity of |:abits, always associated with 
great excellency. Temperarce! There never 
was a great man, there cannot be, who was 
not temperate in all things. First editing a 
Temperance paper; presently, interested in the 
colonization of the African, believing in the col- 
onization scheme, not having thoughts of his own, 
and the power of seeing through what wiser men, 
or men who thought themselves wiser conceived 
to be for the best. Applying his common sense, 
very soon he perceived that colonization, as it was 





tures, Wherever he may go in after years, those 
apple orchards, rosy with blossoms in spring and 
bending with their burden of fruit in autumn, 
those fields of soft spring grass, of blooming clo- 
ver, of waving grain, those hills and valleys gor- 
geous with their various autumnal tints, those 
glorious sunsets lustrous with gold-edged clouds; 
those not less glorious sunrises, belonging alinost 
exclusively to the early-rising farmer, will be re- 
membered and loved for their beauty. 

We admire many of the pictures of landscapes 
which artists have placed on canvass; we ac- 
knowledge them beautiful and delight to look 


much of the way around this isolated sheet of 4 editor. He is the author of some books 
water, are densely wooded from summit to base; UPOn Scandinavian mythology, history, and 


. . .. | literature, and is supposed to be a writer of 
6 Ee ee Oe nee. thee fringing te |some of the skald-ing leaders upon the Yan- 
with a darker border. 


, Our considerate Lady \ees. The literary editor is Samuel Lucas, 
Lightfoot passes on slowly into the shade of the | who is also the editor of Once a Week. Lu- 
older forest, giving time to scan the changing cas succeeded Phillips, who, you will remem- 


phases of the woodland beauty, and to enjoy the | 


music of the forest choir, as, flitting among the | 


leaves or perched on the branches overhead, they 
give voice to their and our joy and gratitude. So | 
winds our path, now beneath old and moss-covered 
trees whose trunks support a leafy, open-worked 
canopy high above our heads; now across the 
rail-road, where on other days the sylvan quiet is 





ber, was the enemy of Thackeray, and who 
so nettled the thin-skinned satirist by his 
caustic criticisms, that the author of ‘‘ Philip” 
retorted and was laughed at by the public. 
Lucas is a very able and a very partial critic ; 
his articles are collected into a volume every 
year, and published by the Longmans. 

Mr. Davidson is the Times’s dramatic critic. 
He is best known as the husband of Arabella 


flicting forces which occurred. Some of the 
Oriental writers on the ancient game of Chess, de- 
clare that, when invented, it was meant to be a 
representation in miniature of the ‘Trojan War, 
he gigantic Civil War which is now raging was 
certainly prefigured in that game for the Speak- 
ership which was played on the floor of the House 
between South Carolina and Massachusetts. It 
was won through the adroitness of Mr. Banks. 
On the day which saw him conducted by his an- 
tagonist, Gov. Aiken, to the Chair, and before the 
last ballot occurred, I was seated on a sofa in the 
lobby, and heard Mr. Banks say to a man who 
questioned him on the subject, that he was a 
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D icepass oan etitheusie uk open “THE LineRATOR would soon find the My subject was suggested by afi article that with, in rare cases, a slight admixture of pepper asking of the rocks when and how they were furm- week, and are more sprightly. The Times | dicates a Uriah heapof eeltish ambition. Acquis- 

fieex,” he. name of every prominent person who has been appeared in the Atlantic Monthly several years| 8nd vinegar, worked over in her vital laboratory |, d, and how and when they were uplifted from publishes a bed quilt, or something as big | jtiveness is not large; the General would never 
From the German of Kérner. unfaithful to freedom; so that I imagine the in combination with pure country air, she finds and heavy, thrice a week, called the Evening spend his life delving for money, nor is he a very 
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The evening shadows o’er the valley lower, 
The sun sinks low, only its purple shimmer 
Hangs like a bee upon the linden-flower. 


Its parting glances through the window come, 











historians of 1900, when they fall upon a 
file of «Tue Liserator,”’ will say—* Well, 
we fancied, that by reading the debates in Con- 
gress, the historians, and party newspapers, we 
should be able to come at the facts, but we now 


ago, containing a smart and quite readable cari- 
cature of life on the farm. While feeling that 
there was really much ground for many of the 
statements made by that writer, I was led to look 
at the matter with some care to see if there were 
not compensating circumstances to set against the 

















means for developing on her tabula rasa those 
living forms of beauty and grace, that so stir the 
hearts of us all. She gives a delicacy of coloring 
that the queenliest of roses in vain attempts so im- 
itate; a sparkle to the eye which Venus cannot 


the depths of earth. On the north lies our own 
dear, delightful village, enough of itself to form 


Mail, and this sells for sixpence. 
George Augustus Sala is the editor of the 





a complete picture to the eyes that look on it with 
love. 
every direction, leading by the homes of our wor- 
thy yeomanry, populous with household and so- 





Roads lined with shade trees ray off in| 


Daily Telegraph, or, in the language of 
Lever ‘‘one of them.” Sala writes one 
|leading article daily for the Telegraph, for 
|which he receives three guineas per diem. 
|He is also the editor of Temple Bar, and 





self-indulgent kind of man,—he could endure 
much. But his approbativeness is enormous: it 
would keep him awake all night if he knew that 
any planter in Louisiana despised or hated him. 
His idols are Place, Power, Fume; no sepulchre 
could be so dreadful as obscurity to a man with 























r boys and As if to greet the sorrowing orchis blossom, see that we have found here the history of those | acknowledged evils or inconveniences. I could| equal on the bluest winter evening sky; a sweet- | cial virtues and Christian graces. The landscape he: will weits Sok acicthied chek eee Sie 
a There late transplanted from its forest home, times. Here it is, and here are the very men, ‘not believe that so large aclassof the human} ness to the lips which the bee would take for ' | in this direction is diversified with hill and valley, | was the boo Presta oP Tee teaske his |8uch a forehead. His mouth (which is a wretch- 
co a i Which gazes, dreaming, to the ether blue, not only who wees faithful to freedom,—their family were necessarily living in such g misera- honey were it not so much sweeter than what it | river and plain, fading to dimness in the blue dis- | champaign, puffed his tramway, borrowed ed one,) indicates that there is nothing in the di- 
lave ' State, Thinks of the cool moss and the trees’ low mur-| 2#™¢ and their deeds,—but here are the names | pe condition as he depicted, for I had looked at| finds in the flowers of the field; a radiant sun- | tance, and bounded afar off by the mountains of | his money ; and when Train lost his prestige | rection of abasement which he would not do to 
ountry can mur, of those who were unfaithful, and their deeds.”’ | +46 matter with different eyes, or from a differ-| shine to the countenance, beaming out from its |New Hampshire. | be lort Sala. Sala has reputation here ; Pe reach one higher rung upon that ladder of pre- 
s of every Of the bird's song and of the passing dew. I think it is time for all persons who have not | 4, point of view. I had enjoyed life reasonably | source in the heart, and sending light and joy in- On the first day of last November, one of the | vant or. - ee é gee apd Og hig | ferment which is the one absorbing dream of his 
ample and behaved handsomely within the last thirty years | we]|—as well as I deserved, no doubt—and had! to the gloomiest soul within its sphere of dnflu- | joveliest days that ever the Good Father gave to his leuates. >: Shaw unin ble Hiek iecmeie P Wien. life. It may be safely assumed that he would do 
ngravings pagers — re pebbaac goa 1 : Se cagcntaged ae d see how | seen comfort and happiness among my neighbors. | ence. children, with a company of friends who deeply | hold Words by an imitation of Dickens ; —— for Freedom or the country with any 
; we Rtance consol-| their characters are to go down in history. In looking into the condition of things around We would not undervalue the creations and | sympathized in our love of nature, we rode over | he wrote on Poi. T ent | eelf- forgetfulness ; in fact the lest named grace 
She aie hist of eaten iebinen nase | cs Now, I do not mean to a aaagnte® us, I have been led to believe more strongly than| imitations of the human artist. We would like | this same path. On reac i faldep, whose | — F = rin 6 *« Captain aad sau * a is utterly impossible and inconceivable in hiscase. 
ON! : tives, those who are not equal tot times, ¥ | before, that our lot is not, on the whole, a pecu-| to have his works ever about us. They have a {shades are now rendered ne skesch af! debi A Temple ie] One of the most remarkable things about Gen. 
The morning comes with Pleasure’s blooming train, | always been treated with that candor which is jiarly hard one, Whether some things disturb] refining and elevating influence that cannot |our departed friend Thoreau, we were attracted | "lr. Yatter ma azine, 1 may say, is 8 failure. | Banks is his voice. When be had been led to the 
But to one flower which died with home-sick| desirable, even in “Tue Lisgrator.” We | ys or not, depends on how we teke them,—some-| fail to make us better, and add toour enjoyments. | to its quiet shore, where we passed a few mo- Percy B. St. y res (“4 Singen”) is also an Speaker's chair and began to make his address, he 
goalie longing make allowances for every mind; and €8- thing on habit. I have often thought, when] But if we must choose between the artificial and | ments in admiration of the scene, and in returning |editor of the ‘Telegraph. The paper is | had said only a few words when Orr, of 8. C., (I 
7 The morning sun came nevermore again. pecially when minds charged with principles | breathing the atmosphere about the wharves of) the natural, give us what kind nature soliberally |to our childish amusement of skipping stones | owned by Mr. Levy, a Hebrew of Fleet | think,) near whom I happened to be.ctanding, said 
aint rn “a ind. K: eoeriingly “Siow relly and | the cities, the atmosphere breathed by the “‘mer-| spreads about us, that which is open and free | over its slightly ruffled surface, and throwing | mag eas —— wright a a iw |to another Southerner: “ That man’s a humbug. 
oe THE BARREN MOORS. discriminate, So earnest are they, and s0 hot chant princes,” that the gasesof our barns and| for the enjoyment of all. sticks far as we could from the shore to watch Fedorlcause pewuig graders : ee eBid i. 

"i ek for the deed, that they cannot always stop to be| manure heaps are in comparison sweet as the| The farmer's family is certainly surrounded by | their slow return over thc wavelets that soon ‘The leading Tory papers here are the | es 7 “ “tt — + vs 
rat vce ay A.B: Cae. philosophers, Philosophers will come when the | spicy breezes that ‘blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” | abundant means of cultivating and gratifying a | brought them again within ourreach. Thismay Herald and Standard, owned by the same |" AON 18 EE CN Te: Ce ee 
roe SUSkT On your bare rocks, O barren moors, time comes, and discriminate faithfully, and! But these merchant princes inhale the odor of| love of the beautiful. Even from our kitchen | seem to some of our grave and venerable readers, firm. The former has a circulation of 2,000 lyle “s Parliamentary Speaking-machines, should 
k, the fol- 8 your bare rocks I love to lie,— make allowances. We can make allowances for | the docks day after day, year after year, and we| window we can show, on any October day, a | an amusement more particularly adapted to chil- ‘copies or less, and sells for four pence; the | it ever be invented. 
Edition. hey stand like crags upon the shores, she earnest man’s euthusiaem, his Went of fads: | ‘ : ‘ sestaangh : Sy AA _|latter has 30,000, and sells for a penny. | I want no further evidence of the ungenuineness 
it is pro Or clouds upon a placid sky. : : JUucg- | hear no complaint from them on that score ; we! picture that the most gifted limner cannot repro- dren. We acknowledge that it is so and there ‘The Morning Star (called John Bright's | and low sattleaiiitile tks. taintn maainn 
eein ating Pee BR . ment, his over-statement, his under-stat« ment, | know not but they enjoy it. Wehave trislsand| duce. ‘There is nothing very uncommon about fore we like it. We never could stand on the paper) is the , Beene radical and pro-Federal ee isi pian aie aildnall tan aiehaaniete 
bono _ - oo 2 Bo: his passions ; : thiuk we cannot make allowances ; annoyances that specially belung to our business; | jt, no one thing to attract special attention, itis shore of a pond without indulging in a few! organ. It has stood with America through | ecutive abiile ; sheath Uae oh nen. thank whe 
eae Those eolitades den fairly wb did quite so readily for the prejudice, for the mal- so has the merchant, the mechanic, the minister, | the arrangement, the vrouping, the shading that | “skips,” if there were stones of a suitable shape | disaster and victory. It is sold largely in i te hls tat a ian dn tae Ganeein onal 
4 a Son x The passage of my loneliest day. content, of the enemies of freedom, the a | the lawyer, the doctor, and possibly the politician. | makes it fine. It is only a hill crowned with (near by. On leaving the pond we entered a wood — and ; unger cate oa hog pees esto their estimate of his executive ability. 
Sr mciilor Likadiveeitebis ter oben of reform. Reformers have not ee to dis- | The true course for us is to face them, overcom- pines, with oaks of various kinds, hickories and | road that turns from the highway just beyond | ei aes ggg pk pote g) of ge | Sc chess Wamedhieenenh omiedahentl 
“ pote Where not a ship can ever land, pea Sav aig ap aie _ — = ~ ing what can be overcome, manfully bearing} chestnuts scattered about, their many-tinted | Walden. Our course in this rambling ride | is gers off, oak a circulation of erhaps | be methodical, or that a man so hollow-voiced and 
paplect on — nee to me fice of Reformers is to inspire men with a desire | what is inevitable; and using the privileges that; leaves, here and there peeping out from the dark peed through woods 1n various stages of growth, 5,000. It sells for three pence. The Post | masrow-templed should be practical and skilful. 
PP ope. ia we veritable stand. to do something—not so much to discriminate belong to us. If we fail to obtain a satisfactory ground-work; and in the foreground, halt way | from one year old sprouts to venerable and jis the ministerial organ, and the favorite | y) ., repute he bas in these directions he must 
. ss pt A serious place, distinct from all carefully and philosophically, as to eee that some- compensation in coin for the pocket, we must ac- up the hill, the lighter-hued foliage of the white | mossy timber trees. The early ripened leaves club-house paper. Its olicy is that of the | bave got by an awful look, » masterly inactivisy, 
a Which busy hfe delights to teel, thing is to be done, and do it, and do it in season | cept that which gratifies, quickens and retines| birches shakes off the afternoon sunshine as their | strewed our path, and rustled as we passed over Government, ale ~~ mg takes its _ ies claaiaiah oiheds 

: re oar ia pyr ee aie conceal ie hang cee. Theed, geek: ee eres eh” | ene, diene anennet find the same com-/ lithe stems are swayed by the breeze. This pic- |them; the only sound that broke the intense riper 7 a Mr ‘Boothwink. ‘The Merting | General Banks is now passing, in common with 
sce— 81.50 sa Sieadhastties an. . | e ee RR of niece a pensution that I see and enjoy, he may get itin! ture is beautiful every day. Its hues have been | quietness around. Even the birds, that ocea- peer since, support ed by Publicans, (i. 6, | she rest of us, through that fiery fareace in which 
Skah wie kee —— Hea ss ifficult for any of us to eep ourse ves out o _ another direction. I speak only for myself, and changing continually, from the tender and soft | sionally flitted about, were reverentially silent. the London Liquor League,) has a circula- the children of America must all be tried. Only 

NE: Falls on the ear, and every day what we do—to have the thing done - it should leave others to look where the promise is most to| green of early spring till autumn has touched and |The air was mild as if June and October had tion, perhaps, of 20,000. The Globe is a the true metal can earvive hess. He hee shosce 

or Is soft as silence most profound. be without our interfering ; we must masters in their taste, 1 ripened the leaves, and they gleam out their finest | united their best efforts to make a perfect day. five | 09-4 ye wl De sap fe gro apg himself to be put in such s rank that his failure or 

No more upon these distant wolds pee eer and = harm it, sepptriel lens. We can- ie The opinion prevails to some extent that the | just before passing from right, their swan song |The light of the sun was softened by an Indian dein 3 -niarase Rebar" 8 pote ‘tepalchre | success will be noted by all. ‘The stake which at 
Bis The agitating world can come; not keep our will, our private passions, out of life of a hard-working farmer is almoet entirely, | photographed in brilliant though fading colors. | summer haze, that made it agreeable to the eye, ‘talking upon politics. Richard Baxter's ser- | present depends upon him is such as to make a 
on as the A single pensive thought upholds our works, It takes a very wise man to blame ‘and of inevitable necessity, made up of disagree- Or suppose it is a beautiful Sunday in June,one though it obstructed the view of distant objects. | mons were more enlivening. prophet hope his sad augury may prove untrue ; 
8 bold The arches of this dreamy home. anybody ; it takes a very wise man to praise any- able as well as wearying labor; that only by ine | of the most lovely days of that sweet month, and _At such a time this was no place for loquacity. _ The first of the news weeklies is Lloyd's | but yet I do ventare here to pat on record the pro- 
Va forvid Within the sky above, one thought body. Nobody is quite good enough to praise— cessant and severe toil, prolonged to the utmost «then, if ever, come perfect days.’ We walk to It was for us to be still, and feel the pre-ence of Penny Paper, circulating half a million, and | phesy that Shakspeare’s idea of vaulting ambition 
rgument. Replies to you, O barren moors. _ I am sure very few are good enough to blame ' limit of the toiler’s ability to endure, can he eke the hill top near by, to an opening in the crown- the Divinity. “ Lo, God is here.” These words, | issuing three editions, a F — re | overleaping itself has never been more exactly met 
an PTS aad Benen eaaeagsht, | anyone, But chen History will draw the lines out the bare means of sustaining his animal ife.| ing woods. No ound of busy men, eager inthe |protubly from woe old. hymn, rong continually and, bunds, Totpecoel- 0° A Sougigy_|than by th pat, present, and fare carr of 
he ons ors. | and discriminate accurately the precise claims of We are told that he cannot reasonably hope for the pursuit of wealth, grates upon theear, Only the | in our interior ears. We knew they told the J pee" and the paper has been intensely | General Bauks. Or, shall I say? he furnishes 

. | every mind, and then it will appear who has done | means of cultivating the inner graces that serve to, rust.ing of the leaves beneath our feet, with an | truth. ‘Lo, God is here.” This was all we) anq devotedly in favor of the Union cause. | the best illustration of what Milton meant when 
—_ THE WHITE ISLAND. the deeds,.or spoken the worrs, It is not yet | polish the outer man, or to enjoy the refined plea-| occasional gush of bird song mingled with the | remembered of the hymn, ali we cared to remem- Its ‘influence with the laboring poor is 7 | he flang his indignant question at the dmenenyee 

BY ROBERT HERRICK. time for the poet to come, who shall group these sures so confidently assumed to belong almost) hum of insect wings and the low murmur of the | ber. Our hearts were satisfied. We felt Him great, and the pat of the tan — ‘of his day, “ Witt re TRaNsact witH Gop? 
Selick, Sn this wasth-the Sawa minds us they have been grouped in life in , exclusively to the more wealthy and genteel clas- | west wind is heard. Our souls are in that state | jn the serene day, we saw Him in the beauty of oan ne ‘Tied rig idee * and ay 
While we sit by nha, eames. times past, and cast their heroie acts, their true ses of the city. We donot intend to disparage! when every thing in nature seems to overflow | the autumn leaves, and joined in the hymn that ond abies at éowete teas acrenal ground. x t t ry 

inte cet, Tears — terrors are our themes, speeches, their sr and designs, aae6 drama, and the culture and refinement of any other class;) with agerfect harmony. Our hearts are full of | goes up continually to the Presence that encom- 11, recently gave £3,000 to the Lancashire erar D Re ew. 
istory of wrens 5 | thus exhibit the times. The coming generation, Uut one who has long labored on a farm, and | gladness: ‘‘almest we fear to think how glad we | passes all and holds ali things in the hollow of  }istress Fond-—sestly 2 to Lord Derby's | _______-____- 
nination Bat when once from hence we flie, however, will have thatpleasure. Ido notknow often labored, too, till his weary back gave em-| gre." The trees above us give a grateful shade. | His hand. | subscription. The V ‘ee ly Re ag the + Canter van Brett toning 
—_ ee and mene eee nigh | whether the actors are here yet who could per- phatic token that it was overtasked, even till a We are regaled by pleasant odors cunningly dis- | The leaves of the young oak and maple sprouts, ae) See oot Ea ‘nena er caedianad " marks on Alchemy and the Alchemists” and 
7 A Uniting rnitie, form that piece. But 1 am very sure that a few joints would seem to grate and almost audibly | tilled from the leaves of the forest. The green (surrounded and shut in by taller woods, were of | pa dors : enc  Memieed th eMC d, one ‘* Swedenborg, a Hermetic creme ln 2, 
isthe : | be dramatised, and that the New creak at the bending, may, perhaps, be excused| grass and trees, variously shaded, give delight to | exceeding brilliancy and variety of colors, and hundred thousand, and one hundred and fifty ¥ _ pe ae ceaky. Sea Bite New 

Thines pyc sae England Shakspeare, when he comes, will have for attempting briefly to set forth, or suggest, in! the eye. We look through an opening in the (gave the landscape the appearance of a large thousand. sis York. 

LAW : Canine baniieed tend sa. Mae | finer materials to work into his plays than theother a somewhat rambling way, some of the compen-| branches, over an pple orchard, to the road riv- | flower garden in profuse bloom, We ascended Reynolds has three publications, all of Meevand seabodoes-corent-attiaiews. onusiey 
ary 1881 Delighting ; Shakspeare had, because the Reformers have been sating circumstances that to him far more than! er meadows beyond. There lies a seaof moulten , the path that leads up Fairhaven hill to the Cliffs, reyes cease = bg _— espe oe oe leave questions of verbal criticism and the history 
e168 mo. There no monstrous tezrors shall sug : F a ag ea | emerald, tte surface waved by the west wind, | snd stood on the broed Seld its _siponagbasatet £14,000. or 870 000 per annum. Reynolds | of the Scriptures, to concentrate itself on the 

Out of bell ea hese cat Any one who has looked at all into their Weare ready to assert that the proportion of; and shadows of cloudlets floating over it contin- ; has kindly cleared that we might have a clear ‘i ts ool Led ger and Mercury stories | question, What is Truth ? bringing every answer 

To cfeate, or cause at all, history, or is at all familiar with the history of those who are really cultivated and refined in, ually breaking the uniformity of its hue. On view of the surrounding scenery. Nature had Pd New York, and they are very popular 8 ee iin of an inward spiritual. knowledge, 

Co Aftrighting ; Tue Lisenaror, (I use that tenn not only as the | taste, is as great among the farmers of Massa-, the hither side the river winds along so gently, been doing her best for the landscape. The for- here. A magazine of Cobb and Temnett which comes, not by the way of books, but “en- 
. There in calm and cooling sleep | mame of a newspaper, but also as the name of a chusetts as among those who have gone into the | that even if standing on its banks, you would | est at our feet on the southern side of the hill, | literature, called _the ot pee rey lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.” 
i We our eyes shall never steep, | person,) knows how many scenes he has passed | professions and the workshops and trade- | hardly perceive the water move, its margin fringed | was gorgeous with its autumnal tints. Walden, Book,” is also _— "S a Beales °° These 4 pare saerchass of 

Y IN But — shall keep, | through, and the heroism which has been dis- shops of the cities and villages. The desire to; with maples and willows and dotted with clus- ' down in its serene valley, was tastefully adorned agen Pes mn 2 daa , atelligent poh a ct ee of the word,” 
Mm Sea ee oe the present oc- amass wealth, the competitions, and rivalries, | ters of the button bush and swamp rove, till it for ee nee This leadé me to Mr. Pierce Egan, the | says the preface of the work we have named 

apewerc berg ~_ paren casion to dwell upon these particulars. There and ambitions, there so active, are prohably not sweeps around those wooded hills and disappears _lavishly displayed, their brilliancy softened, not first of the English novelette writers, and the above, ‘* who are silent dissenters from. the 

~~ And fresh joys, ssaeun | they lie. They are recorded in Tue Linsnaton. 1 | less unfavorable to a cultivation of the true! Bordering the opposite side of the meadows spread | hidden, by a veil of the finest gauze. ‘The river .--hitect of the London Journal. The endl ee de of presenting Christianity in the 
se. Have ending. think that person is to pass into history, and put ssthetics of life (justly distinguished in some re-! extensive woods, oak and maple and pine, over | glided on in its placid way, the hills of the neigh- | London Journal is the first of the cheap sen- | ourches. They cannot accept the common 
05. oA ever so many reputations fairly to sleep—reputa- _ Speets from the conventional) than are the labors | the top of which we sees pretty village, and scat- | boring towns as seen through the haze seemed | sation a circulating upwards o three view, but have no wish, however, to separate 
ceipt of | tions which in his day overshadowed his own, ‘and struggles of the farmer. It is true wecan-! tered farm-bouses half hidder. by ancient elms, | like distant mountains, taking the place of hundred thousand page weekly 3 -~ ef from the Church. The author ventures to 

. FROM ANGELUS SILESIUS. | and still overshadow it in the minds of the mul- | not all, like some of the merchant princes and) and green fields giving evidence of the thrift of | Waehuset and Monadnoc, that show their blue | by hg esngcae Bo nae it, and lr. | call the attention = this re ba o8 method 
' On pte God always would titude. They will be forgotten, while his life ' eminently successful mechanics and professional| the sturdy occupants, and farther away, church heads only when the atmosphere is clear. eo mal netively a. day press is led by — pap sage ri ese ogi Pg 
< e if hat ait oo | and his deeds will be celebrated, and inseparably | mara, fill our houses with works of high art— spires, dimly visible above the dark green woods, These are some of the pictures which adorn our | the Newsman, (150,000 circulation,) and | are perfectly satisfied with the commonly re- 
(EN. Found not so small a heart. _ associated with the national life,—as much de- ' paintings, statuary, and rare and costly produc-| tel! of cosy hamlets, the homes of peace and con- | gallery. There are many others, not less beauti- the Dispatch, (40,000.) The later is the | ceived interpretations of scripture, though he 
r of the We pray “O : | serving a place is the history of this country as | tions of far away countries, such as only the| tent, nestling among the hills and valleys. ful, whieh gratify the eye in every direction. | ablest, and one of its editors, Mr. Bayle |is of opinior that a faith which is in danger 
he pres Ae —_ in heaven, those of Washington, or as thoee of Wilberforce! wealthy cam purchase. But he whose eyes are} Let us on this same June Sabbath press into Bernard, is an American. There are no | of boing Ceaened by anew enquiry, cap 
amped” pe depapm ly in the history of England, ‘That is perhaps, an- | to see the wonders that crowd around him| servi | Sunday newspapers in any of the other great / hardly claim to be founded upon, substantial 
"ys ren And yet God bas no will eee ; a ee ei ae nee service our sure-footed and trust-worthy old horse, | Pregh fields and woods! the Earth’s fair face! cities of the Unated Kingdom. The leading | truth and might, perhaps, be improved by 

x But is forever still, ticipating the verdict of most persons. I venture | and demand attention in the country has no oc-| « Lady Lightfoot,” (so named by antiphrasis,) and God’s foot-stool and man’s dwelling giere- in Edinburgh is the Weekly Scotsman 20 pore se Bae as to awaken inves- 
The soul that’shtraly blest to affirm that it must be so. |casion to be envious of any one, He has a! drive to the First Church—the forest temple—and Where Heaven lies leaguer, and the Dove (15,000.) taation ‘Iris the Truth, as we read, ‘that 

———- Knows not of soth- hanes It is not often that a prophet appears, so faith- | larger gallery of pictures, a more extensive muse-| there reverently worship Him whose works are asf, aged er Aa There are 1,400 daily, weekly, and monthly | shall make us free; but no one is free who 
House, = one light with Ged, ful, 90 true, eo inflexible, with that long fore-| um of curious productions of skill, than his! all good and besatital. “‘ The groves were God’s "Tis that whieh we the country call. publications in the United Kingdom, one-half fears, or can be much disturbed ‘by enquiry. 

ith God one Biessedness. | *ht, 00 that nearly every prediction he has made | wealthy brother in the c ty. In the germination | first temple.” Our four-footed companion has Hn. vaucnax. | of which emanate from London. Still the book is not distinetly offered to 
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seated themselves upon-the Rock of Ages. 
4 in ‘ 4 - 


. There some who have 0} and with 
neh actuals’ wis of 


the pale of the Church; and rather court, 
than otherwise, the designation of infidels ; 
understanding by the term only a mark of 

»afation from what they as supersti- 
tion. If any of this class # chance to 
fall in with this book, the author desires with 
some earnestness, to ask their attention to it. 
The volume is small and may be soon read, 
and the author is tly mistaken, or the so- 
bring him back to the ures, in loving 
and wondering admiration of the contents of 
those most remarkable of all the writings in 


the world. . “4 . 
* © * The most simple see the truth in 


its literal sense; another class see nothing in 
the literal meaning but absurdities and non- 
sense, mere rubbish, and so perhaps, proud- 
ly reject the whole ; while another class, more 
sober and grave, perhaps older and more ex- 
ienced, are disposed to suspend their opin- 
ions for a time, until they can look around 
and see whether the meaning is so visibly on 
the surface as the first supposes, and may not 
lie deeper than the second imagines. : 

It is to this last class, to which it is probable 
the author has himself belonged, that “ Curist 
rue Srinir” is addressed ; and in so modest and 
wise a temper it must not be passed by without 
examination. 

The theory of the origin of the Gospel writings, 
proposed in these volumes, is this:—that they 
were written hy the Therapeutae, a sect of the Esse- 
nes described by Philo; and that while one of the 
Therapeutae, Jesus of Nazareth, taught, perhaps 
more openly than others, their great doctrine, 
that the books of the Law and Prophets were alive 
with the Eternal Spirit, which received itself in the 
beginning as God; by whom the worlds were made ; 
in whom was life, the light of men; which lighteth 
avery man that cometh into the world, giving unto as 
many as received it power to berome the sons of God ; 
and was made flesh to dwell amongst us, full of grace 
and truth ; yet that these books are not to be tak- 
en litera'ly as the mere memoirs of the man ; but 

as divine poems, especially the gospel ascribed to 
St. John, all parts of which are to be considered 
symbolic of the great truths of which oriental 
thensophists and Grecian philosophers had pre- 
sentiment; which Moses embodied in the Hebrew 
Law and Ritual; and the Hebrew prophets, in 
their thus saith the Lord applied to heart and prac- 
tice on the political plane, and which, finally, St. 
» Paul,addressing individual souls, calls Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

The first and most obvious value of this theory 
is, that ita effect is to fix attention upon the 
truths of eternity which the gospels contain, and 
to throw into the shade the facts of time, which 
have involved such waste of thought and criticism 
to settle without being settled; or have been 
superstitiously received, paralysing the spirit. 
All will agree that if, instead of looking into 
aach of the acknowledged parables of Jesus, to 
enquire the truth symbolized by it, students of 
the Bible had undertaken to investigate whether 
there was an underlying outward fact for each 
of the Stories, their whole divine instruction 
would have been lost; and so the author of these 
works would have us believe that we lose the 
great instruction wrapt up in the story of the 
miraculous birth and acts, crucifixion, death, 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, by not 
recogniring that all this is parable rather than 
fact, to be studied for the inner meaning and 
for the influerce of that meaning in our spiritual 
growth. He believes the books to have been 
secret books of the Essenes, illustrating their se- 
cret doctrines, viz : that the Law was, as it were, 
the body of the living God, hence called tux 
Loxp ; as opposed to the doctrine of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, which was, that the Law 
was a ceremonial to be observed accor: ing to the 
letter. The memoirs of one who fulfilled every 
jot and tittle of the Law, and realized its spirit, 
dying cn the Cross, rather than violate it, were 
written out, as he believes, and orally interpreted 
in the Essene secret meetings, outside of which 
the members were on oath tospeak of the Spirit 
of the Law—Jehovah—only in parables. 

We thir.k nothing would be lost to the theory 

of the Gospels as symbolical writings, if the author 
should admit that Jesus was a Reformer of the 
old ascetic sect, on this very point of their secre- 
cy; preaching on the house tops what they spoke 
of only in secret assemblies. This would account 
for hie evident isolation, and the Joss of his life 
by the cross, which event became the providen- 
tial means by which the dcctrine of Father, Son» 
and Holy Ghost, was preached to every creature : 
no longer secretly but openly. For we do not ap- 
prehend that he supposes the Gospels to be an alle- 
gory in the sense that the Pilgrimage of Bunyan’s 
Christian to the Celestial City is one, He as- 
serts several times that he does not doubt the his- 
torical individuality of Jesus of Nazareth; or the 
fact of his having been crucified, on account of 
his preaching to the people doctrines which were 
before only taught in the Esoteric Assembly of 
the Essenes. What he wishes to say is, that the 
Gospel writers seized the facts of the crucitixion 
in order to present by it their idea of a certain 
trinity in the nature of man, consisting of an 
Essential Life manifested in **the micst”’ or be- 
tween the two principles, soul and body, sym- 
bolized by the two thieves. 


THOMAS CARLYLE TO CHARLES T. BROOKS. 
We have persuaded the translater of Titan to 

allow us to publish the following admirable letter 

from Thomas Carlyle concerning his work :— 


Cnetsea, 16 March, 1863. 

Dear Sir,—Several months ago you made me a 
very pretty and @ very welcome gift, your excel- 
lent Translation of Tuan, which surely I ought to 
have acknowledged svoner; but the truth is, I 
am frightfullty driven about in these months and 
years, and have seldom time to write a Note even 
to friends. 

Finding your. Translation of such quality, I 
took steadily to reading it,—steadtly gave myself 
about an hour of it, the last thing every night, by 
way of washing down the bitter dusts of the day 
with a cup of right wine before going to bed! I 
am sorry itis done long since, for indeed I had 
not had any such reading for years back, and 
cou!d. not but acknowledge, spite of all my criti- 
cisms, that here was more of real human stutf 
than in all the novels written in my time. The 
Book is beautitully printed, too, everyway an ex- 
quisite handful for a good reader. 

You have been wonderfully successful: have 
caught a good deal of the tune of Jean Paul, and 
have unwinded his medning, in general, with per- 
fect accuracy, into comfortable clearness, out of 
those coils he involves it in. I did not keep the 
Origina: open all the way ; but had a feeling that | 
was cafe in your hands. One or two little specks 
I did notive,—nothing of any consequence :— 
Boouvert, whom you call “‘ The German Gentle- 
man,” is in reality the Teutsche onvens Herr, that 
is oe saya “ Teatome Knight,”—imaginary in ev- 

Dg. 

lonce read * fixings" too in some speech; 

do make it ‘ trimmings” or any equivalent Eng- 


lish word; ** fixings" came hike a momentary | 


splash of cold water on the skin ; painfully re- 
munding one, ‘Ha, it is not Jean Paul's self 
that you are ing then, it is an American 
Translation of Jean Paul!” 

In conclusion I will congratulate you on hav- 
ing added a highly recognizable new item of 
good reading for the whole English genealogy of 
us (now a most exter sive Body of People in this 
world) ;—and with the ho: e of perhaps seeing a 
Heeperus trom las gt certainly with 
many thanks, / remain, — 

Yours sincerely. 


T. Car.re. 


Weare delighted to hear that Mr. Brooks’ trans- 
lation of the Jobsiad is soon to be isswed from the 


* ‘press of Leypold in Philadelphia. 
and used the 


senee.&s we call 
" Besides 
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: te are paving 

‘ a Ds eaenat om fe Europe in the | +46 Southern freedmen in our armies. Gen. 
arg a. Washington,” from New York, | punter is~ already “enforcing a conscription, 
— raed _ andres in England — be and Gen. Foster has taken a census of New- 
“i Me pi ee Fare of P. A. Tay lor, bern and the neighborhood, with a view to! 
<r W. ubrey House, Notting Hill, | ne same thing. The most significant event, 
Landen... however, is the following, which we find ins 

sae letter from Cairo to the Chicago Tribune: 
; epete. ‘‘Adjutant General L. Thomas, to-day, in 
The President of the United States has is- | company with Gen. Buford and his staff, wit- 


sued a Proclamation appointing the 30:h inst., | nessed @ — of the 35th Iowa, command- 
asa day of fasting, humiliation and prayer ed by Col. Hill, and afterwards reviewed the 
in which de : PFAYETs | troops. The exhibition was creditable to the 
in which, amongst other things, he says: 35th. After the parade, Gen. Thomas made 
‘‘ Let us then rest humbly in the hope au- | 2 speech to the soldiers, in which he took 


thorized by the divine teachings, that the occasion to reveal a portion of his business in 
united cry of the nation will be heard on high, the Southwest. He alluded to the matter of 
and answered with blessings no less than the | receiving colored men into the lines, and rep- 
pardon of our National sins, and the restora- | Tobated the manner in which some had been 
tion of our now divided and suffering country | treated, instancing cases where they had been 


to its former happy condition of unity and sent back into slavery. It was the duty, he 
peace.” said, of every officer to receive and treat 


P : . kindly the slaves who should come within the 
It is a cool assumption of the President, aig and any known to do otherwise he 
that the pardon of our national sins has any | would himself, by authority in him vested, 
kind of connection with the restoration of our | discharge from the service. It was the policy 


Stn 48 ss of the Government to deprive the rebels of 
conmhey 09. Sa 1 Nee SPRY SOREREA OF laboring men. As fast as received, let them 


unity and peace.” Our own opinion is, that | 5, organized into companies. He was au- 
if God had resolved not to pardon us at all, | thorized to form into regiments all suitable men 
He would prove it by allowing the restora-|and place white officers over them, and put 
tion of that old ‘‘unity and peace.” That them to proper use in quelling the rebellion.” 
unity was crime: that peace worse than| So it seems that Saul also is among the 
war. Does not every conscience in this land | prophets at last, and that even Gen. Thomas 
know that it was the festering wrong, in this | has become a convert to the Fremont procla- 
land which at last broke out into violence? | mation which he did his best to annul. We 
How dare any man then pray for the return / hail this speech as a sign that the Adminis- 
of that sin and shame? It is like breaking | tration is at last awake to the necessity of 
the tables of the Eternal Law and dashing | having a negro army. Only let it be fully 
them in the face of Jehovah whilst yet his| understood that this is the case, and that 
Sinai-lightnings are flaming above us. To/| there will be an end of the universal abuse of 
bring back that ‘‘ former happy condition”! colored men which has been too much en- 
is to bring a military despotism holding down | couraged by the example of General Halleck, 
a writhing, muttering people; it is to bring and so far as our colored people are concern- 
standing armies and perpetual strife. Far | ed, there will be no need of adraft. Eloquent 
better any divisions of this land than that| appeals like those of Douglas and Garnet,and 
Slavery should survive the war. May the | Purvis, and Wright, and Phillips,—a judicious 
tongue be withered ere it is answered, that recruiting system like that adopted by Mr. 
prays for a restoration of that old state of STEaRNs,—these together with the natural 
things from which God in His mercy seems | spirit and magnanimity of the negroes, will 
willing to rescue us,—than which His fiercest | bring them to the standard by thousands. 

wrath could find no more terrible doom for; The present method of the recruiting com- 
a blind Nation led by blind rulers. mittee is to pay the travelling expenses of all 
colored men who signify a wish to enlist till 
they reach the camp at Readville, provided 
they can bring a surgeon’s certificate from the 
place whence they came; if any of these are 
rejected by the regimental surgeon, the com- 
mittee pay their expenses back to their homes. 
Yet with all this, the average cost of recruit- 


and the fine material and spirit of the men at | #98 = oa is considerably less than for 
Readville. No praise can be too great for | the white regiments that have gone from 
those noble men and women who are achiev- Massachusetts. The Serene. fund de- 
ing this great success in the face of so many | Pends entirely upon private liberality, and 
obstacles and prejudices. But we wish to, "°W is the time for all friends of the measure, 
extend the view of our readers far beyond © come forward and aid it with their purses. 
| The whole number of free colored persons 


this present effort for a single regiment, and | | : pied 
in the Free States, exclusive of California and 


familiarize them with the idea of a colored | : : 
army, not raised by conscription, nor hired | Oregon, was in 1860, about 225,000; in the 
by bounties, but made up of volunteers as | Border States, about i25,000; the number 


were the white regiments in the beginning of | 8&t free by the Proclamation in these parts 
the war. 


occupied by our forces must be 650,000; So 
Let us first consider the present condition 


that we have at present, a population nearly 
of the 54th Regiment, as a basis for our argu- | 48 large as that of Massachusetts to draw 
ments. It is now about seven weeks since 


from. By the end of summer, we may have 
the first efforts were made to recruit colored | 75,900 negro soldiers in the field, if we know 
soldiers in the North; about five weeks since 


how to avail ourselves of the means which are 
the necessary system of recruiting has been in 


placed in our power. We entreat every 
operation. There are now in camp at Read- | 4? of whatever party or whatever color he 
ville, nearly six hundred men, and additions | ™4Y be, to consider this matter caretully, and 
are made at the rate of about a hundred per | *¢t 48 the safety of the country demands. 
week. Of course, these do not all come from 
Massachusetts, whose total colored popula- 








AN ARMY OF COLORED VOLUNTEERS. 


We have printed among our correspon- 
dence the opinion of one of the most eloquent 
clergymen of Boston, now a chaplain at New- 
bern—on the Governor’s colored regiment, 
and we hear constantly of the rapid recruiting 











YOU CAN’T UNRING THE BELL. 





. : ‘ . : * : f 
tion in 1860, was but 9,602. If a regiment; To the suggestion that the proclamation of 
| were enlisted in this Commonwealth alone, | freedom to the slaves in the rebel States is a 
le . . 
ha would be taking such a proportion of the | fact accomplished, and that no State on re- 
| colored population, that in order to keep UP | turning to its loyalty to the Union can legal- 
the ratio, we ought to send 130,000 white |}y re-enslave them, Horace Greeley in a late 
soldiers to the field, a much larger force than | 7;;une answers: 
we have ever furnished. No, these do not hi ee 
all come from Massachusetts, but they all come | ,, 1. The States which formed the origina 

ey Union and adopted the Federal Constitu- 
to Massachusetts—and why? They are not tion, were previously in possession and ex- 
allured by great bounties, for they only get ercise of the power to fix and regulate the le- 


fifty dollars apiece; they do not yet receive | gal status of their own people respectively. 
|2. They surrendered many powers to the 


j State aa, though they should and probably | Federal Government, but they did not. sur- 
j will. What is it then that attracts them from | render this one. 3. They have never since 
|New York and Pennsylvania and Ohio, in| surrendered it. 4. Consequently they still 
‘such numbers, that if Governor Andrew Possess it.” 
| wished, he could raise a brigade more easily| So, then, when three hundred thousand col- 
than any single regiment has been raised, ored South Carolinians, whose citizenship of 
this twelve month? The answer is simple, ; the United States the Federal Government 
|Farr Pray. They have been elsewhere, | has most explicitly recognized, whose actual 
abused, rejected, insulted, kidnapped,mobbed | freedom it has maintained, and who have 
|One State exiles them by unconstitutional | either served the cause of the Union bravely 
statutes, another seeks to enslave them, after | in the war or honestly on the soil, shall come 
depriving them of all constitutional rights,— | together and elect State officers and members 
in others, nothing byt the military arm pro-' of Congress, and thus take their place in the 
tects them from the horrid outrages of De-;| Federal Union, exercising the functions of an 
troit. But under the Pine-tree banner of! independent State, they may determine the 
| Massachusetts, they feel themselves no longer | status of their own people. And so deter- 
‘outcasts, no longer a race scattered and mining, by a fine law of retribution they may 
|peeled. To be sure. she does not stimulate | decree that the two hundred thousand white 
|their ambition by the hope of promotion. | Carolinians, the sullen and defeated rebels 
| She gives all the high offices in the military against the General Government, their late 
| service to white men; but while compelled by owners, shall be with their posterity slaves, 
necessity to do this, her great hearted Gov- | and that no State Legislature shall ever have 
ernor turns his searching eyes far and near, power to emancipate them or their remotest 
to find those young soldiers eminent for gen- descendents ; and so generals, colonels, sen- 
erosity, for humanity, for ancestral virtues, | ators, judges, the graduates of West Point 
and gives these the command of his colored | and of English universities, step out upon the 
warriors. The roster of the 54th Regiment, | plantation and hoe corn for their late field 
is itself a certificate of nobility of character, | hands. Delicate fingers that had only 
and the names of Shaw, and Russell, and thrummed the piano are forced to the picking 
Hallowell, and Hartwell, and Higginson, ofcotton, and black captains and sergeants 














antee of the tone of its officers, to any one to see which sball secure from the exposed 
familiar with Massachusetts men. We learn throng of patrician beauties the whitest mis- 
too, that Gen. Bartow, one of the heroes of! tresses. And Mr. Greeley believes the Gen- 
Fair Oaks and Antietam, has offered his ser- eral Government and the whole white race are 
vices to command a colored brigade, so soon | powerless of any legal redress for this out- 
_as one is formed. ‘rage perpetrated under the forms of State 
What hinders us then from recruiting such law. 

a brigade toenter the service from Massachu-. Again. An intense type of Copperheads 
setts? Let Governor Andrew obtain ex- may get possession of some State Legislature, 
tended powers from the War Department, say of Illinois, and may determine that the 
and, if need be, a special appropriation from, proper status of all loyal men in that State is 
the General Court; let Gen. Bartow, who ; outlawry, and may decree confiscation of 
is still too feeble to take the fieid, be put in property, and banishment, with death as the 
command of a camp of instruction at Read-j| penalty of return, and the United States 
ville, or some more suitable place; perhaps Constitution has vo safeguards against any 
the fine grounds of the Hampden Park, at such wrongs to those who have only too faith- 
Springfield; and let the very efficient com-: fully supported it. 

mittee of which Mr. R. P. Hallowell is treas-; Again. The Legislature of New York, 
urer, and Mr. George L. Stearns, chairman, | perplexed by the political vagaries of Mr. 
have authority from the Commonwealth, to Greeley, and convinced that his incapacity 
raise four regiments, as a part of the quota of to adhere to any consistent line of policy, or 
Massachusetts in the coming dr. ft. Should comprehend any general constitutional prin- 
this be done, and the recruiting fund neces- ciple, was evidence of an inferiority of race, 
sary be furnished by private liberality, we | might, by resolution, order his sale as aslave, 
have no doubt that by the end of May, a full and Marshal Rynders might buy him, and 
brigade could be raised, who would be ready there would not be law enough in the United 
to take the field when our nine months men States to deliver him. New York can fix the 
begin to retarn. The example of Massachu- status of its own people. Would to heaven 
setts would soon be followed by other States; it might fix Mr. Greeley’s status intellectual- 
already we hear that there are two thousand ly upon some tenable theory of human free- 
negroes in Philadelphia, waiting to enlist, and dom, and upon some consistent policy of sub- 
before September, we should see a colored duing the rebellion. 





and James, and Wulff, are a sufficient guar- compete with each other at the auction block | 


ius of this ten thousand oo: f{} And Bow thére tan be little doubt that in 
be fixed byal Legislat pas thaé|this siruggle agreat idea is guiding the Union 
that of another ten thousasdmay be| armies like a pillar of fire. What that idea 
that of gladigters, amd of s third ag|is ag Amerigan poet indicated when he said : 
jf animals to be fattened and eaten, : and “Man b not the medal where God made 
of a fourth to be made ¢ompost of for raising} =the die?” 
garden vegetables. Nay, the majority may : 
enslave, torture, butcher and subsist upon the | and one of our prophets warned the South, in 
minority, until one horrible monster, who has ,the same vein, that ere they could divide this 
absorbed and eaten up the rights, the prop- | country they must hitch their forces to the 
erties, and thé very persons of all his fellows, | Rocky and the Alleghany Mountains and 


and the sovereignty of the State, and all by | wheel them round to stand as barriers from 
fair voting, shall reign in solitary despotism, cee to west. We have been long looking for 
sheltered by that beautiful guaranty in the S°me statement that should establish as sci- 


Constitution of a Republican form of Govern- ence this vague but universal and influential 
ment to every State. |idea of the divinely predestined unity of the 


Is this so? Is this national Government | United States. And now it has presented it- 
that asks so confident!y our allegiance, pow- self ina pamphlet which has interested us 
erless to protect us against wrongs which "OTe than any which the crisis has brought 
men knew how to ward off before govern- faethe ane: wee: tin. is...“ aioe Founda 
ments were contrived? It asks thousands of "ns: A stand of American Nationality as a 
us to die rather than consent to let its terri- f¢t of Science. By Capt. E. B. Hunt, Corps 


torial jurisdiction be restricted. Can we not | of Engineers, U. S. A.” 

appeal to it in our peril and imprisonment, | We have long and favorably known Capt. 
and get the price of our devotion? Doesthe Hunt as a fine student of Science, by the many 
Constitution mean nothing but to distribute able papers which he has read before the 
imbecillities among States and to the nation? American Association; he has also shown 
Is the Government republican, or has it no himself a faithful officer, as the secessionists 
character but what the shifting legislation of of Key West found one Monday morning 
the States give it? Do we owe our liberties when the forts had been taken charge of on 
to the caprices of the men who get elected to Sunday and their plans frustrated. But we 
the General Court? As aninsolvent congrat- had no idea that he possessed such various 
ulates himself at every adjournment of the | ability, such deep learning, or that the frag- 
court that he has not been sued, must we mentary results of our Coast survey had come 
thank God at every dispersion of the Legisla- | under the supervision of a mind of such rare 
ture that we have not been put in the galleys? fertility and power of generalization. There 
This idea that everything without regard to are some things in this pamphlet to which we 
its rightfulness, or even expediency, may be ; mean sternly to object ; but ere going farther 
done by avote, and by a majority, is, we We Wish to put upon record the above words 
don’t say bad morality, but it is bad politics | Of appreciation which cannot be too widely 
and worse law. Men can only make illegal | studied by thoughtful people. 


what is illegal. Society is as natural as man,| Capt. Hunt carries out carefully in his the- 


and its laws are as imperious as those of na-| Ty the various ranges or systems of moun- 
ture. You can put nothing effectually into | tains, lakes, rivers, and formations of coal, 
Constitutions that has not its reason in the metals,—in fact of all the resources of the 
political relations of men and of States. Nor ,!and for production or transportation. He 
can Constitutions or laws subsist that are not Shows how one land is meant, and a united 
based upon pre-existing conditions under | interest prefigured in this structure of our 
which alone governments are possible. Continent. 

So long as a State should confine itself to He then enters into the relations of races 
abstractions, and enact, however solemnly, | t the Continent, and maintains that the ne- 
there shall be involuntary Slavery within this §T0'S presence in the South is contrary to the 
State, and every child shall follow the condi- continental and climatic laws which environ 
tion of the mother, there might be no inter- | US» and can only be interpreted as a provi- 
est to interfere. It might even be enacted | dential plan that he should come in contact 
that slaves might be tortured, that families with the white race, for certain reasons, and 
might be separated, and that marriage and then go down into South America, which is 
education might be prohibited to them, and | 48 peculiarly adapted for a great nation of 


still no dissent be anywhere expressed. | 


Such | ‘* tropical races ” as the North America is for 
laws would not hurt any body. But as soon| 0N€ made of races of the Temperate Zone. 
as it should be enacted that I or Mr. Greeley 


This portion of his argument, is handled with 
must be slaves we should fly to the lawycrs 


ingenuity, and ends in an almost romantic 
and the courts with our action of a: sault and| Vision of our future and the Negro’s. 

battery, and everybody knows that both State There is one singular failure in almost 
and National Constitutions have ample guar- | ©V€Ty man who theorizes in this way, and 
anties against our suffering one day's actual that is an utter blindness to the real, the 
duress. The law is as opea for the black | ideal forces which are now at work, and be- 
fore which all physics must break and bend. 
Capt. Hunt doubtless balf thinks himself a 
| transcendentalist ; but he has no perception 
of the supremacy of spiritual forces. For ex- 
ample, he speaks of the misfortune of our 
\§* fanatical benevolence,” and reminds us that 
God cannot be ‘‘ whipped up” in his plans. 
Thus he can see God in the shaping of a river 
but not in the shaping of heart and brain. A 
dead mountain is signed with divine intelli- 
gence and purpose, but not the brains of 
Sharpe, Wilberforce, Clarkson, Channing, 
Parker, Garrison, Phillips ! 
heads far up above any mountain summits, 
to whose hand has been given the wand of 
principle which has worked out a plan over 
the heads of Trade and Church, of lake, river, 
and mountain; whose rod stretched out like 
that of Moses of old, in obedience to the 





man as it is for the white man, 

The President's Proclamation is a most ex- 
plicit and absolute decree of freedom to about 
three million of late slaves. If it was not 
authorized and permitted under the exigency 
that called it forth, and under the Constitu- 
tional powers of the President, then it is il- 
le gal and void, and the Presicent ought to be 
impeached for attempting to execute it or or- 
dering his army to execute it. But if it was 
authorized under such powers, then it has all 
the force and effect of an article in the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. It has become a law 
of the land. If South Carolina returns to 
the Unior she returns to the Union as it is, 
with its Constitution and laws. She can no 
more alter the character of the Union by com- 
ing back to obedience to it than she could by 
going out in rebellion against it. The funda- 
mental condition of the Union has become 
freedom for all the slaves in South Carolina! 
South Carolina might as well insist that Jeff. 
Davis should be President of the United 
States, as a condition of her allegiance, as 
to insist upon the reénslavement of half her 
population as such condition. She would no 
more be in a state of loyalty while treating ? 
people made free under the laws of the gen- separate the North and South. Laws which 
eral government as slaves, than while refusing | BVT can be broken ; mountain-ranges of 
to obey the revenue laws of Congress. The Justice ; Mississippis and Ohios of Humanity ; 
President cannot withdraw the proclamation all these lie straight across the heart of this 
or deprive it of its legal scope and effect. It nation. We cannot bridge such chasms! We 


made the laws of Slavery void. He cannot cannot tunnel such mountains! So long as 
| man is held as a slave and chattel in one half 


revise them, or consign to Slavery persons | ‘ , 
now legally free. He can no more purchase | of America; so long as in one half of the Re- 


the allegiance of a State by making slaves of | resco . ; 
300,000 free blacks in South Carolina, than | hound, are institutions,—it were easier to 
he can by making slaves of 1000 merchants | form a Union with races and nations beyond 
of New York, or sending to Richmond, to be | the broadest oceans and highest mountains. 
baked and eaten at a barbacue, 100 fat| There are beg du by which pbysval vats.crs 
Quakers from Philadelphia. ' may be set aside, ard wa,s in wuren they can 
If Carolina herself, recognized as loyal, he raise'!; bat between Freedom and Slavery, 
and sovereign, should undertake, either the, «ionor and Dishonor, Right and Wrong, there 


i z § ee ! 
300,000 blacks to enslave 200,000 whites, | # @great gulf fixed,—impassable ! 
or the reverse, it would be in  violation| Until, then, our Nationality is in accordance 


of the Bill of Rights in the United States | with the great currents and surveys and sys- 
Constitution; it would be a fresh insurrec- | t¢™S of Eternal Laws, we shall look upon the 
tion, calling for the instant interference o 


‘the military power. niin : P ‘ 
If it be said that South Carolina would: blessed Utopia which, without doubt, he will 


have precisely the powers she had before, the | bring to pass inhistory. Even that would be 
‘answer would be: perhaps so,—that is a pure- | only a sketch or study of the grees Brother- 
ly speculative question. The practical ques- | hood of all Peoples, which wisest thinkers 
tion is, what power has she under the exist- #lso see prefigured in the structure of the 
ing state of things. If her old assumption | globe. But as the world is asia divided ep 
|to make and keep men slaves should be found | before that Ultima Thule of civilization, = 
‘to be equally baseless, it is too late to remedy ™&Y the United States be divided up, and 
it. The whole matter has achieved for itself have to wait ages ere the real integrity and 
another solution. ‘unity of the soil may appear in society and 
It may be that the reénslavement of three ‘government. This we say may be: we de- 


| ; sate 
million human beings is meditated in the cab- | voutly trust the dream is to be realized soon. 
‘inet, and the caucus room, and the editorial But unless the great barrier of Slavery is 


| sanctum, as the price to offer for a reunion | broken down between North and South,— 
'with traitors. But depend upon it, whoever unless by an immediate and sudden repent- 


compasses or advises this flagitious and dam- tance of our national crime, we disarm that 
\nable iniquity is not destined to do it in a, angel with sword of fire which guards from 





between North and South which no trade can 
overpass,—these are to him puzzles, ‘‘ whip- 
pers up” of Providence! 

It is natural that Capt. Hunt and those who 
think with him,—and they are many, should 
not see the fearful heaps of lakes, rivers, bar- 
riers higher than Alps or Alleghanies which 








ical . cgnditions of our soil as upon God's 





corner. Besides God's clear eye, looking 9UT access that tree of Jife,—we shall not live 


,down in scorn ata nation buying back its \ 48 4 Union, but die, and our sins be visited 
on our children, to the third and fourth gen- 


| curse with treachery to Him, there will be 
| clear-sighted men to expose every disgrace- | eration, who must wearily and sorrowlully 
'ful step of our apostacy, and murmurs of toil on toward the land which is within an 


| the world’s contempt to break the stillness of 
'a peace secured by making ourselves partak- 
jers in the disgrace of our country. 


| too ignorant and unworthy to grasp. 


UNION FOUNDATIONS. Correspondence. 


It would surprise the solid and practical , SS 
,men to know really what transcendentalists , THE WESTEEN FREEDMEN. 


jthey are. It would startle the materialists , To theEditor of the Commonwealth :— 


| could they see in one connected view how the, The following letter is from the same lady 
| great movements of history and human life, , whose first communication has excited so 
| which they think, so far as they think at all,,much interest in the condition of the freed- 
|to be dependent upon corn-laws and Canada ‘men who congregate at Helena, Arkansas. 
| thistles and climates, are really strung on an |The printer, by a mistake, modified the guilt 
‘invisible and ideal thread. It was, after all, | of the parties who brought the forty negroes 
| a transcendental idea of Columbus that there/ in the gunboat, by printing ‘‘the rest were 
| must be a New World because the Old World | carried North,” instead of ‘‘the cotton was 
i needed one over here to balance it. And! carried North.” She also regrets that one or 
| after his discovery of it, Canada and Virginia two sentences from a note she intended to 
| and New England were peopled by men and! have regarded as strictly private, made her 

women who were secking visions, —Acadias appear to complain of her own private fare. 
| Eldoiados, Liberty of Conscience. | Since better arrangements have been made 
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These men with | 


Highest, bas caused an ocean of blood to run | 


public the human auction-block, the blood- | 


f, unity and homogeneity prefigured in the phys- | 


, arm's length of us, but which as yet weare | 


YORE EAPO IS NS PDA ET FOR STRESSES: AE AS SST SLES ATER reat 


at if muchiimproved. She hadfiot yet re-| will accomplish an undertaking more _her- 
ceived any of the money which has been so culean than anything he has done hitherto. 
liberally bestowed in Boston, which amounted | I say this, knowing something of the bitter 
on Saturday, the 28th ult., to $1,077 and and unreasoning prejudice against negro sol- 


was sent to Dr. ‘Eliot, of St. Louis, for | diers, which prevails in nearly all our military 


{her use. There is no question that the departments. But let the first black regi- 


best disposition of those funds is to place ment succeed, let it carry the old flag bravely 
them in her hands, for, being on the ground, tbrougha single battle, and that event, like the. 
she can see many wants and special modes of first gun opened on Fort Sumter, will convert 
relief which wholesale dispensers, like acting hunkerism, as by magic, to reason and com- 
boards of societies, do net and cannot see. mon sense. Let the Governor carry his 
She will then feel at liberty to make sugges- project through, let him marshal all the in- 
tions, which her practical and efficient mind fluence of the dear old Commonwealth, that 
will enable her to do to much advantage. this question of black soldiers may be fairly 
But I will let her speak for herself: solved, and he will win a title to the grati- 
Hevena, Ark., March 21st, 1863. | tude of his country outshining even his pres- 
‘‘ Now I think, for the first time in my life, I) €®t bright renown. 
understand one source of the enjoyments of| Your mention of the new President of Har- 
the rich—and with an addition. They give to Yard College as announced to speak at the 
others to dispense, I give directly to the ob- meeting in behalf of the black regiment con- 
jects, and having first seen their needs, see firms me in my good opinion of him. Cam- 
their delights at the bestowment of these many | bridge, where Washington drew the sword 
reliefs ; I am quite as well satisfied as if feed- Wich was to make the Declaration of Inde- 
ing and clothing them from my own purse. Pe?dence effectual, now has a voice from the 
‘It you raise any money for this object I shall | highest seat in its beloved University, plead- 
be glad to be the channel through which it '"S for the extension of the principles of that 
passes to the Commission, if agreeable to the | Declaration to all mankind. My first ances- 
donors. Of course it will at the earliest ‘© in this country, a resident of Cambridge, 
practicable moment be accounted for and re- | W48 once sent to England to obtain a Presi- 
ceipted toyou. The Commission is very gen- “et of Harvard College, but I doubt if he 
|erous to my calls, and gives me perfect liberty “°T° 4S heartily satisfied with his choice, as 
to use all as if it were my own. I should not ¥° with ours. Good names are those that 
have succeeded in the smnall degree I have if dare to stand forth in behalf of the Governor's 
it had not been for Mr. Forman and Mr. | &"@4t experiment. 
Sawyer. I hope some one whocando it, What with this movement, and the Union 
better will continue to write for publication. | Club with Mr. Everett at his head, I think 
I am just about to take passage on the boat | ¥® ™4Y conclude that public opinion is in the 
for Vicksburg, to take charge of the Sanitary | right track. Speaking of the Union Club re- 
stores for that place, The St. Louis agent |™"ds me that Copperhead snakes are said to 
has gone on first to make arrangements, and it D€ YeTY abundant in this neighborhood, and I 
is not thought best to send any soldier from PTPose to capture one, as soon as they come 
his regiment. I go ina hospital boat whichis | °“* of their holes, and make the Club a pres- 
now here. I shall return the next trip, being ent of itin the name of the regiment. It 
shecnt abet a weok: | shall be forwarded alive, or killed and the 
Since my last letter respecting the freedmen,, skin stuffed with cotton, or with a copy of the 
Gen. Prentiss has furnished transportation Boston Courier, if they preter. 
North, with officers in charge, for seven hun- | 
| dred of them. 
have removed at their own expense. 
all these were many ofthe more intelligent, en-| — [ chanced the other day to pick up a Com- 
terprising class, who will write themselves a monwealth, which, oddly enough, had ied 
history, already commenced by stirring inci- /away out here, and which contained a lone 
| dents and struggles at the threshold of free- sermon of war, as TukoporE Parker cout 
| dom. | say. It put me in mind of Music Hall, which 
Fame Been: Sonate — 22. I am glad to hear * still lives.” It is worth 
| negroes brought on the while, if only to give an airing to such speak- 
| gunboat referred to in my last letter has ers and such sentiments as these. Though I 
| been in the city some days, trying to induce , cannot agree in conclusion with the ila 
more or less ‘ = with him and work on a| opinions, I admire the various learning and 
farm near Louisville. He could persuade ability which he has brought to their support. 
‘none, and to-day word was circulated by some A jealous critic might say of it as Rochefou- 
recs syne must go, that he could obtain | cauld did of his rival, ‘*He has borrowed 
| the sary papers of the Superintendent, more of his friends than a private person 
ete. Some were in great fear, and hastened would care to repay.” 


| : 5 ae 
to their friends to know if it were so. 
! 


From a Private Letter. 


Among | New Orveans, March 25th, 1863, 


Perhaps two hundred more | 





I only wish the writer 
1 One had shouldered a gun and learned by experi- 
mother said she would take herself and chil-' ence how vast is the difference between ae- 
dren into the ‘‘Massassippi” before she would tual and ideal war,—what a slow, solemn 
trust either his promises or threats. Propo- ponderous thing it is, what a dirty, Dinas 
| sal was made to him by persons having au- ble, foul, bloody and butcherly business is 
| thority here, that he should obligate himself, war. But ‘most poor things point to rich 
|in writing, to treat them as free people, ends.” I glory a little that Lama “ soger.” 
| pledge their entire maintenance, care in sick- _ I used to preach—I used to speculate s good 
| ness, support of enfeebled ones, and a division deal upon the causes of war, till the craziness 
|among them of a share of one twentieth of of men led me to suspect that speculation 
| the crop produced. That he was willing to is no cure for our ills. You put faith in the 
do. Proclamation, I see, and that is good—but 
Three weeks of fine, warm weather has how is it good, and what for? It is good 
| greatly diminished the sickness prevailing, as just as far as it is backed up by force of arms 
| well as the physical suffering consequent up- —not a whit farther. I, for one, am glad' of 
on their destitution of clothing. Summerap- the Conscript Law,—it is war to fight war. 
| parel is now wanted. The Relief Association I think since Jupiter sat upon Olympus and 
of St. Louis has forwarded nine boxes of do- played his lightnings, no mortal man has had 
nated clothes, and two have been received | such a chance to ape the Divinity as Lincoln 
| from Cincinnati. The males, the better fur- has. Only think of it! The army, the navy 
_nished portion, have the larger supplies in the whole military population of the loyal 
most donations. States to draw upon, and the whole wealth or 


The Medical Director spoken of so hope- taxable property of the North to back it up. 
| fully, has allowed the removal of the colored What a chance for immortality! Will he im- 
|sick to the best private house vacated asa‘ prove it? So far, the magnificent opportu- 
| soldiers’ hospital, and also fifty dollars of the nities of the war have been lost or thrown 
‘license fund, refused by his predecessor. A Way,—nowhere more than here in the De- 
| very humane, competent assistant to the sur- partment of the Gulf. Gen. Butler went away 
| geon has charge, and I may truly say they are covered with glory, and left Banks behind 
‘as kindly treated, well nursed and fed as can him to wash his dirty clothes. Had Butler 
'be desired; considerable improvement has done his duty, or had the Administration 
been effected in their persons and habits. done it by him, instead of three hundred and 
Perhaps with spring will disappear the neces- ninety cannon ready charged, and with mouths 
‘sity of continuing a hospital. During the gaping to throw their ‘* black vomit” upon 
month ending 15th inst., there were cighty- | Ur troops and ships at Port Hudson, there 
nine patients, forty-nine deaths; since then, Would have been no Port Hudson for the reb- 


els to fortify. 

Farragut’s sailors—some of them I talked 
with—have perfect confidence in him, they 
believe in him, are proud of him and of the 
navy, which they deem absolutely invincible. 
It did me good to hear them talk. So don’t 
be surprised to hear that the gallant Admiral 


| twenty-four patients, two deaths. 
The river has flooded the lower portion of 
| the town to a depth of two feet. 
| While looking out at the front door for the 
| messenger who was expected from the boat 
'on which I was to go to Vicksburg, (my mis- 
' sion there having been delayed a little) | saw 
‘a boy from the hospital walking with a and the old Commodore, Porter and Farra- 
‘a cane towards this house. Icalledhim into Ut» have shaken hands and joined thunders 
|my room. About midnight he broke out with in front of Vicksburg. Let Banks and Grant 
| small-pox. The surgeon afterwards told me do as much, and it will not be long before the 
het 3a Rcible in Bihsopie, 00. hick Thad soldiers of New England and the West will 
referred him on Wednesday last, there were ‘Dt together on the banks of the Mississippi. 
| 


four cases, one since dead, and two others at- THE FREEDMEN AT ALEXANDRIA. 
From a Private Letter. 

On that day I went through the camp to | Avexanpnia, Va., March 26th, 1863. 
see about the most needy families, and to give Thank God, we have struggled through a 
a ticket to any such, whith on being returned trying winter. The small pox is disap- 
| to me should entitle such holder to clothing, — pearing from our midst; there are not more 
| seven boxes and barrels having been sent to than sixty patients in our hospital, and some 

me from St. Louis. Half the clothing was for of them are convalescent. There is a great 
imales. I directed the females to come the deal of pneumonia among them caused by 
‘next day. In one close cabin were four | the prostrate state of the system after ty- 
|adults and one child ill, the child was much phoid fever. Eight hundred have died within 
broken out, and two men were very ill with’ fye months, and it 1s casy to see that hundreds 
‘the premonitory fever and headache. I talked whom we meet in the street bave been vic- 
| with the men some minutes, and stood at the tins of the disease. 
' fire place sometime, showing the wife of one’ —Tjjs is the place, dear friend, to learn what 
‘how to prepare something for her husband 4 jan must suffer if he has a dark skin. I 
| who has been ill several days. There is a 4), proud to know the colored man has shoul- 
constant increase cf the disease among whites dered his musket in defence of his country. 
This act makes every slave aman! The sa- 


tacked yesterday. 


and blacks. 
I have dined on greens in plenty, and had }le man goes forth willingly and hopefully to 


, bouquets of hyacinths and other flowers serve his country in camp, on picket, to gar- 
brought me. Peach trees have been in blos- rison forts. through the weary march and on 


som nearly as long. Mosquitoes are also the battle-field. All this we welcome, but not 


abundant. the cruel prejudice they must meet, the in- 


There is a colored man, resident here some sults they must bear from Northern men. 
years, who lost an arm in the attack on All you can do for them will be needed. 


| Washington during the last war; he was em- There is but one Massachusetts! God bless 


| ployed as driver on an army wagon. After her and the noble hearts within her that can 
‘the close of the war he was made free, and see God's image beneath a dark skin. 

'recollects distinctly that inthe free papers (ould you have witnessed an act of cruel- 
|his age was entered as thirty years. He was ty perpetrated before my eyes yesterday, and 
| afterwards kidnapped, his papers destroyed, have heard one of our government officials 
‘and he sold into bondage in Louisiana, say,—‘‘a nigger is no matter, every one ought 
'whence he came to this state, remaining a to be killed!” Surely some of the authorities 
' slave until the Ist of January 1863! have taken special pains to employ Legrees 
for this place. The poor refugees could not 
| have come into a worse place than Alexan- 
'dria. As yet we have no regular Superin- 
tendent appointed by the Government for 
Much has been done, and 
there is a decided improvement. They Are 
trying every way to help themselves. To 
give them the protection they need, a chance 


to work, and to pay them honestly for their 
We 


| 

From a Private Letter. 

{ Newsern, March 25th, 1863. 
} 


Governor Andrew, as you may readily pre- | these people. 
| sume, has my best wishes and most earnest 
| prayers in his efforts to raise a regiment of 
\blacks. If he succeeds in filling it to the 

maximum standard and securing it a fair 
chance after it bas reached the seat of war, | labor is all they need for their support. 
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are fitting ‘up a hospital for women, and an 
asylum for the orphans. We have a school, 
and a large sewing class on Saturdays for old 
and young. Many of them are very handy 
with the needle, and you would be pleased to 
see the amount of intelligence among them. 
Accept, dear Madam, with other friends in 
Boston, my grateful thanks in behalf o' these 
people for the timely aid received. It cheers 
my heart and lightens my labors to know 


that I can be of use to them at such a time. 
H. 
NOTES FROM NEW YORK. | 
New York, April 7th, 1863. 

The Book Trade Sale—Books—Joshua RB. Giddings— 
Diamonds—The Universal Centre—Artists Re- 
ception—H. W. Beecher—JohnC.Fremont— 
Welcome to Gen. Butler. | 

Last week, the semi-annual Trade Sale of 
Books, called to this city a large number of 
publishers and dealers in books, representing 
every loyal State, and Canada. During the 
day and evening sales, almost every chair) 
was occupied ; the bidding was brisk and spir- | 
ited, and the prices satisfactory, being an av-| 
erage of twenty per cent. in advance of last | 
year’s prices, and showing beyond question, | 
that the condition of the country does not | 
prevent our people fron indulging in literary | 
luxuries. We are a nation of readers, hence | 
the war does not check the press. Among 


the noticeable men at the sales, were James | 


T. Fields, the poet, and publisher of poetry, | 
whom N. P. Willis calls the handsome pub- | 
lisher—Augustus Flagg, of the firm of Little | 
Brown and Co.,—Merriam, the enterprising | 
publisher of Webster's Dictionary and others. | 
We had a Lyon and a Tyger—Gould and De 
Silver, but not a Copperhead at the auction 
sales. 

All indications point to a prosperous book | 
trade this season. This seems surprising. | 
But there is a sufficient cause. The war, 
while it destroys or prevents much wealth, | 
greatly multiplies money. It impairs pres- 
ent capital, and at the same time draws deep- 
ly on the future earnings of the nation, by the 
use of the paper currency, whose future value 
is so widely, openly, and justly believed in. 
Thus the means of buying books are furnished, 
and the disposition to buy them is accounted 
for, by the fact, that this war stirs up into in- | 
tense and unprecedented activity, not merely | 
the faculties immediately concerned about 
the war, but all the mind; and the people are 
eagerly thinking and reasoning on all sorts 
of subjects, as well as on matters pertaining to 
politics and war. What the new books will 
be is not easy to foretell. Standard works 
will sell; good books on current topics will 
sell. Religious books will also sell; for, take 
notice, this war will be followed by a deep 
and. broad religious interest, and revivals will 
follow. Not very much can be said for the 
average excellence of American literature. 
One of its ablest productions is Mr. Stille’s | 
pamphlet—‘*‘How a Free People Conduct a) 
Long War.” So just, forcible, and seasona- 
ble was the discussion in this little tract, that 
the number of copies sold, together with the 
nearly entire reprints of it in newspapers have 
reached the enormous figure of a quarter of a 
million. Mr. Stillé is a young man, not here- | 
tofore much known, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, and a member of that proverbially acute 
body, the ‘‘Philadelphia Lawyers.” All the 
socalled ‘‘Histories” of the Rebellion, of which 
so many have appeared, and are appearing, 
are worth, I believe, just five cents a pound. 
I have examined a number, and have been. 
able to detect no higher excellence than occa- 
sionally that of ‘‘pleasing reading.” Not one 
man of the astute powers of a historian has | 
attempted the task. Ask Hildreth or Motley | 
or vo-luminous Bancroft to do it, and see 
what they will say. It takes twenty-five 
years for facts to get into historical perspec- | 
tive. Meanwhile the ‘Rebellion Record”! 
furnishes an invaluable repository of facts, | 
what the French call memoires pour servir, | 
and the so called ‘‘Histories” do very well to 
sell. | 

Of the other books, among which I have | 
ranged, scarce any deserve commemoration | 
in the Commonwealth. There is an elabo- | 
rate exposition of ‘‘The Knights of the: 
Golden Circle,” published at Indianopolis ; a 
painful book, for it would be so valuable if it 
could be believed. There is a little book | 
written in 1857 by that fine old man, Joshua 


¥ize deer, Mr. Leutze a full length por- 


|my of Music, on Thursday evening, was a 


“Geico of the Werk. 


wealth. We congratulate Rhode Island on her 


| the recent demand for paper stock, is shut- 
ting the door after the horse is stolen. Yet 
such societies are good. They should be 
better. Dr. Styles, somewhat known asa 
historical writer, proposes to give to the So- 
ciety a valuable collection of genealogical 
‘and historical materials. 

| On Thursday night we had another Artists’ 
‘Reception in this city. There is a mania for 
pictures here, and they sell at fabulous prices. 
| Bierstadt, who starts directly on an overland 
| expedition to Oregon and California in pur- 
suit of subjects for his pencil, refused $10,- 
000 for his Rocky Mountain Landscape, 
which will shortly be taken to Boston for ex- 
hibition. Mr. Beard has a picture of a life- 





trait of Gen. Burnside. He is painting a 
picture on a commission from the State of 
Rhode Island. Thompson has a marble me- 
dallion of Tennyson’s Elaine; he intends to 
make a series of the four heroines of the 
Idylls. 

On Tuesday evening, the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of music was filled to overflowing with 
the elite and literati,—the wealth and beauty 
of the City of Churches. The main-magnet 
of attraction was a lecture on New England 
and the Yankee, by Henry Ward Beecher. 
When the distinguished preacher appeared 
on the platform, there was a tremendous out- 
burst of applause—cheer following cheer 
amid the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. 
This demonstration of delight was caused by 
the presence of the theological thunderer and 
the ‘* Pathfinder of Empire,” John C. Fre- 
mont, the mere mention of whose name at a 
public meeting is the sure signal for cheers 
of approval. When Mr. Beecher concluded 
his lecture, John C. Fremont responded to 
an invitation to speak. 

The welcome to Gen. Butler at the Acade- 


magnificent demonstration of patriotism. The 
immense building was packed from parquette 
to dome, with a most enthusiastic and intelli- 
gent audience. Every patriotic utterance, 
and every sentiment showing sympathy with 
the emancipation of the blacks excited tumul- 
tuous cheers. On the platform were a large 
number of distinguished men: Mayor Op- 
dyke, (who presided,) General Wool, (who 


~ 


and for the Government that could so long toler- 
ate him, evaporating at every paragraph. Never 
Was 90 vast an army of such fine material so use- 
less!y wasted,—never did a general have so little 
to show for the confidence which a too credulous 
country reposed in him. And then the tender- | lars. 

ness with whick he was treated by the President| Dennis Mahoney of the Dubuque Herald, has 

is amazing. For atithe of such disobedience | printed an account of his imprisonment at Wash- | 
and failure, Fremont would have been court mar- | ington, on suspicion of disloyalty, He makes 
tialed and Butler cashiered; but this peace gen- | some serious charges against Gen. Banks, but his | 
eral was allowed for a whole year to affront the | authority is not reckoned good. 

chief magistrate by repeated disobedience and| Rev. Thomas Starr King’s new Church at) 
disrespect, while the country was crying for ac- | San Francisco isnearly comp'ete. It is of Goth- | 


two hundred of them were hired by Illinois 
farmers, two hundred went to Kanzas, and one 
hundred to Iowa. These freedmen were worth 
in the South, over six hundred thousand dc- 


hundred applications for their services. os 


on among the trustees of the Tremont Tem-| you continue to be such a thief, you ought to 
ple, again and again, whether they would | have a doorkeeper in every jail in Scotland.” 
dare to risk their building when the city au-| ‘‘ Oh, no, Baillie,” replied Rob, ‘it is just 
thorities had unblushingly and publicly a well to have a Baillie in every borough.” 
declared that they would not protect free It answers the same purpose to have a servile 
speech. You know, also, that the State her-/ and complacent mayor and aldermen as to 
self did not venture to grant the use of the have fettered policemen, becau 2 they settle 
State House to a body of men turned out by | the juries, and they settle the functions of 
the Mayor of the city from their own hall, | the police. 





when the members of the Legislature ex-| The consequence has been that there 
Spier their willingness to do it because the has been no effort to execute the law. 
sxecutive informed them that he had no The defence put in is, ** We cannot execute | 
means to protect the State’s property against the law.” The Mayor said of the riots of | 
the grog shops of the peninsula. Macaulay | 1860-61, ‘‘ We can’t put them down.” The | 
says, speaking of James the Second’s dis-| reply of his own policemen was, ‘ Thirty of | 
turbed reign: ‘*On such occasions it will ev-| us will put them down if you will allow us.” 





made a brief speech, ) Senator Morgan, (who | 
introduced Gen. Butler to the Mayor,) Wil- | 
liam Cullen Bryant, and many others. The, 
World, a newspaper supposed to have some | 
alliance with the flesh and the devil, is bitter | 
in its denunciations of General Butler's speech. | 
Gen. Butler made very strong points in his | 
speech. He handled England without mit- 
tens, and showed plainly that if the British | 
lion should come in our way with hostile in- 
tentions, he would find himself in the posi-| 
tion of Munchausen’s wolf, that swallowed 
the horse so soon that he found himself in the | 
harness dragging the chariot. 


Orr Hanp. 











General Butler's reception at New York on the | 
night of the 2d., must have been very gratifying | 
to him, and to all who believe inhim, His 
speech was full of good points, seasoned with his | 
customary extravagance, What he said avout | 
reducing the conquered States to Territories, | 
and about our relations with England,—these are 
the most note worthy parts of his speech. His | 
plan for establishing non-intercourse with England 
until she stops the building of rebel ships, is/ 


| plausible, but impracticable ; indeed it is refuted 


The applause which fol- | 


by what comes after it. 
| 


lowed this suggestion, however, and the sensa- 
tion when he spoke of the Democratic intrigue | 
with Lord Lyons, show how keenly alive our | 
people are on the subject of our English rela- 
tions. Altogether it was a good speech, and will | 
increase the [General's fame, which just now. 
is at avery flattering height. 


| 





The Rhode Island Kepublicans did better than 
anybody expected, for they elected Mr. Smith 
Governor, by 3,000 majority, and both the Con- 
gressmen, Mr. Jencks by 1,845 majority, and 
Mr. Dixon by 992. What manner of Republi- 
cans these gentlemen are may be inferred from 
the fact that they are subscribers to the Common- 


choice of men. In Connecticut, in all but one | 
town, the vote stands, Buckingham 38,304, Sey- 
mour, 35,836. Of the members of Congress 


tivity. at.d shedding its best blood in rivers, And 


now Ranks is the revipient of similar favors, and | 


in his emall way giving us the same results. 
Thank God, that we have Rosecrans and Hooker 


still in the field, and Fremont,and Butler ready for | 


service! for we need them and more as brave and 
true, to outweigh McClellan's inertia, Banks’ 


charlatanry, and Halleck’s bigotry. Judge Holt’s | 


report is another link in the chain of damning 
evidence against the pets of the English Govern- 
ment, the slave masters of the South. But did 
Mr. Holt never hear of similar barbarities in- 
flicted on black men, and never reprobated by our 
Government? 





Gold has fluctuated daily for the past week be- 
tween the limits of 157 and 145; standing now 
at 147. The amount of specie held by the New 
York banks has decreased; being now $34,- 
257,121; in the Boston banks it is $7,703,786. 
The returns of the Foreign Trade for 1861-2 show 
exports amounting to $229,70,028, of which 
$36,886,956 was specie, and imports to the 
amount of $205,819,823,of which $16,415,052 
was specie. For the present year, ending June 
30th, 1853, the exports are estimated at $320,- 
C00,000, and the imports at $280,000,000, an in- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent. A part of this, 
however, must be ascribed to a great advance in 
prices among some of the leading articles of im- 
port. Our heavy duties and high rates of ex- 
change, one would think would keep down the 
amount of importations, and doubtless ti.is is the 
case to some extent, 

The fall in gold has not yet very much affect- 
ed prices in general. If it continues permanent, 
it must have such a result. 

What a romance might Dickens write were he 
now in Boston attending regularly the Brokers’ 
shops! To see the faces, pale or flushed with the 
game, entering or emerging, or lingering anxious- 
ly near the doors, reminds one of that sentence in 
Bulwer’s drama, where the hero, holding up a 
sovereign, cries, ‘God made man; behold the 
God that man has made.” Nothing can be more 
suggestive than the throng around the broker’s 
counter. Here is an excited speculator who, hav- 
ing purchased fifty thousand at 56, before the ru- 
mor of the fall of Charleston, is now almost on 
his knees for a purchaser at a rate that will cost 
him a large year’s income ; and here is a seedy old 
man affected almost to tears at the loss of a dol- 
lar on the one coin he has been watching a year. 
An old woman, ragged and forlorn, attended by a 
girl of ten years, we saw fumbling for her treas- 
ure—a twenty dollar piece ! 
vous trembling, her hand let it fall; then in a hus 
ky voice she asks, ‘‘ What are you giving now, 
sir.” “Fifty cents on the dollar.” ‘“ D-d-on’t 
ye think as I might geta leetle more if I wait a day, 
sir?” The broker looks up; a droll smile spreads 
over his face: “Guess I'll give you two cents 
more for that, madam.” So, thought we, even 


that metal which is called ‘‘the pulse of the | 


street’ may sometimes throb humanly. That 
forty cents above what the rest were giving was 


| not much, perhaps, to the broker, but it was much 


to us. We liked it better than the preacher’s ser- 
mon last Sunday on Human Depravity. 





The Europcan news is unfavorable to the Poles ; 
their dictator, Langiewicz having been defeated 
and arrested by the Austrians. It is from this, 
somewhat hastily concluded, that the revolt has 
failed ; butit is too early to say that yet, though 
there is no doubt it must fail, if neither France, 
England, nor Austria, interfere in behalf of the 
insurgents ; but they can hold out for weeks and 
months, and we hear that they have won some 
successes in spite of the defeat of their leader. 
All Europe is waiting for the Emperor to decide 
and he has not yet chosen his part. Itis not gen- 


| erally known that he had something to do with 


the revolution of 1831, being invited by the en- 
voys of the National Government of Poland to 
become their leader in place of Skrznecki, and to 
be made King of Poland. Louis Napoleon was 
then with his mother Hortense, at Arenenberg in 
Switzerland. He had fought in Italy in the spring 
of 1831, along with the Carbonari,and an elder 
brother had died there. The two Polish Envoys 
Kniazewicz and Platen, arrived at Arenenberg in 
August, and made their proposals. Hortense was 
unwilling her son should accept a place so haz- 
ardous, and finally forbade his joining them. 


Twice through ner- | 


| ie etyle, and will cost $60,000. 
A greenback dollar in California passes for 
| sixty-five cents. 
The Steamer Northern Light which left Cali- 
fornia on the 12th of March, went three hundred | 
miles out of its way between Cuba and Yucatan, 
for fear of meeting the Alabama on the usual | 
route, 
| Four companies are to leave California for the | 
Massachusetts Cavalry, on the 2Ist inst. 
The Naval Yard at San Francisco is well guard- | 





ed by two forts, and is considered safe. 

At the Charlestown Navy Yard, on Monday, 
one hundred and sixty workmen struck work | 
because a negro was employed in the Yard. Mr. | 
Taylor, Captain of the Yard, instantly ordered | 
their discharge, very properly. This diabolical | 
prejudice against the negro must be met at once 
by our Government, in every quarter where it! 
shows itself. But why should a poor caulker be 
discharged anda Brigadier General confirmed 
for the same offence? Can Mr. Sumner or Pres- | 
ident Lincoln answer the question? ‘Carleton’ | 
disposes effectually of the statement of Hutch. | 
ings that Gen. Stevenson made no apology to 
Gen. Hunter. It is not true, however, that 
Hunter was satisfied with the apology. 





The Reverend Convers Francts, whose death | 
| occurred at Cambridge on Tuesday, was a man 
of great learning, liberality, and goodness. He 
had been for upwards of twenty years professor | 
in the Divinity School, and his many pupils bear 
him in grateful remembrance. Before this he 
was settled at Watertown, where it was his good 
fortune to assist the early studies of THeopors 
Parker, then a teacher in that town. He was 
one of the first members of the ‘Transcendental | 
Club, and a member of various learned bodies. 
He wrote fluently and his papers must be valu- 
able, though he published much in his lifetime. 
He was a warm friend, a placable adversary, a 
foe to bigotry, a cheerful Christian. He married 
the daughter of the celebrated Dr. Allyne, of 
Duxbury, and leaves two children. 





We have been conversing with a very intelli- 
gent coiored man, who was confined in Vicks- 
burg, last autumn ; escaped by means of his re- 
semblance to the Delaware Indian tribe, many 
of whom are in the rebel service, and came to| 
North Carolina with a body of conscripts from 
Alabama. He represents the de titution at the 
South as very great, and apprehends that a want 
of food among the slave:, will lead them to re- 
volt before long. They are now living in many 
places on parched corn, while their masters have | 
no better food than corn bread. He saw a regi- 
ment of colored soldiers serving at Vicksburg— 
seven hundred in numb r—commanded by a free 
‘colored Colonel. He says when Farragut first | 
summoned the town to surrender, there was not | 
agun mounted; now he thinks it impregnable, 
|except by way of Warrenton. We shall give 
more of his statements next week. | 








Mr. Phillip’s speech at the Melodeon was an | 
| unanswerable argument for a Metropoliton Po-| 
lice. We copy a portion of it. His statistics are | 
|apoetting: 17,000 persons are annually arrested 
‘in Boston for drunkenness; 25,000 are relieved by 
the city for poverty caused by intemperance; 
there are over 3,000 drinking shops. With one- 
sixth of the population of the State, Boston fur- 
nishes half the criminals. A bill has been report | 
ed embddying what Mr. Phillips desires. | 





The Municipal Elections are unexpectedly fa- 
vorable to the Republicans. They have carried 
Cincinnati, St. Louis (by a great majority), To- 
ledo, Portland, etc. Peace Democracy is evident- 
|ly on the wane. At the election in this State on 
| Monday, an amendment to our Constitution was 
voted on, and it has probably been repealed. But 
the returns come in slowly, and the vote is close. 

Unless we have taken Charleston, we have little 
to boast of this week as victories. At Vicksburg 
we have failed, but mean to try again. In Ken- 
tucky there have been some skirmishes, in which 
the rebels have got the worse, but no heavy fight- 
ing. Could we hear of the capture of Charles- 
‘ton it would end our week with great eclat- 
There is no doubt that the attack has begun. 

Gen. Foster, it is said, hard pressed by 








R. Giddings, and now published by J. Brad- | three are supporters of the Administration, one 
burn, in this city, —‘*The Exiles of Florida,” | a Peace Democrat. The Legislature stands 153 
which I have read with careful and mortifying | Republicans, to 101 Democrats. Of the three | 
interest, for it is the history of the shameful | Union members of Congress; one, Colonel Dem- | 
deeds of our own country, a mighty and rich | ing, isa War Democrat; the others, Hubbard, 
nation, trying fora hundred years to steal and | who succeeds a Copperhead, and Brandegee are, 
enslave a little band of free black men, living | Republicans. The contest was a sharp one, and | 
among the Seminoles. Thank God, the jresult anything but gratifying to Lord Lyons 
United States strove in vain to complete the | 8"4 his friends, It is now nearly certain that 
the next Congress will have an Administrative 


| 
| 


| 


intended villainy, and after a strange and 
| majority. 


thrilling .career, of heroic warfare, a large 
remnant of these stout negroes are at this | 
very day, as credible reports aver, living in 
peace under the protection of their own good 
weapons in a remote locality of Northern 
Mexico. 





One of the most beloved ard tender hearted of | 
the visitors at the hospitals at Washington, is 
| Walt. Whitman, author of Leaves of Grass. | 
| However his * barbaric yawp’’ may sound over | 
cae rt : ‘other roots, it sends sweet music into the| 
Theodore Tilton, the excellent editor ol ee Capital. A gentleman who| 


the rebel forces has surrendered with 1800 men, 
men, among them a Massachusetts regiment. 
Jacksonville has been burnt, before evacuation, 
but not by the negro'troops. Pensacola also was 
burnt by our soldiers. This is outrageous. A 
negro army could not behave worse. The gun- 
boat Diana has been captured on the Mississippi 


However, on the 4th of September, the future 
Emperor of the French gave his mother the slip, 
and set out for Poland. His mother’s physician, 
Conneau, pursued and overtook the party at Ulm, 
just as the Prince was reading the famous des- 
patch «f Puskewich, “‘ Order seigns at Warsaw.” 
Three days afterward he was back in Arenenberg, 
no longer titular King of Poland, bat a military | by the rebels, with upwardsof a hundred prison- 
student, preparing to go to school. ers. Affairs in Teras demand attention from us. 
The riot in Richmond, on the 4th, was a serious 
From Vienna we hear that they are preparing affair, according to the Richmond Sentinel. 
for a great International Exhibition of Industry,| Col. Lowell, of the 2nd Cavalry promptly 
similar to those at Paris and London. It will | stopped a mutiny at Camp Quincy. Thursday 
tuke place in 1865. The manufactures of Aus- | morning. by shooting one of the mutineers dead | 
tria, are largely increasing. In Munich, the 0 the spot. | 
great bronze doors of our Capitol, designed by | 
Crawford, sre standing, and have been for | 
months in a wagon before the foundry, exposed | 











EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF | 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 





the Independent, has in press a volume of! .. . : t bead 
i P accompanied him on several of his visits, relates | to the changes of the weather and the public 


prose from the pen of the Brownings. A 
luxury to come for people of good taste. 
Putnam, the publisher, speaking of the de- 
mand for costly books, gave me the following 
fact to illustrate the extravagance of the 
A plain looking woman called at the 
store of a famous jeweller in this city to look 


times. 


at some diamonds. 
but they did not suit her taste,—more costly 
ones were then shewn to her, but she desired 
the 
safe was unlocked, and a splendid set of dia- 
monds was placed before her. She admired 
them—asked their price, and was told that 
they were worth 315,000. ‘I will take 
them,” she replied. She paid for them on 
the spot. This woman is the wife of an Irish 
tailor who has made afortune out of Govern- 
ment contracts. 

New York is not, perhaps, the Hub of the 
Universe ; i. ¢., perhaps, not all the spokes- 
thence. But the world runs 
on what mechanicians call a ‘‘ universal cen- 


Samples were exhibited, 


something richer to gratify her wishes ; 


men radiate 


tre.” For wooden pails, Hingham becomes | 
that centre; for herring on a stick, Bucks- | 
port; for neat servant girls, Pictou; for pure | 


secessionism, the State of Connecticut: for 
eloquence and criticism, Boston; but New 
York is more a centre than any other place. 
Seated in my den on Printing House Square, 
I am sure to see or hear whatever happens. 
Thus: the other day the Boston Transcript 
published a poem with a joke in it on serious 
matters. It was entitled, ‘‘ Hymn for Lent.” 
That's well enough, but the very first line 
was, *‘ Restore thy penitent, restore,” where- 
by the poem becomes a loud cali to a carcless 
borrower. @ Long Island Historical Society 
has been founded ; to establish such a society 
just after the horrible drastic administered to 
the garrets and repositories of old things by 


| 


} 


that his coming was greeted by the soldiers with | 
unvarying pleasure, and that he soothed the | 
homesick boys so often seen there, with a ten- 
| derness that no woman could excel. His 
| friends say that he cured one or two young sol- | 
_diers who were dying of homesickness, by his 
sympathy and loving-kindness. Dying of | 
homesickness is no figure of specch, but a real- | 
lity of weekly occurrence in our army. To, 
‘such invalids the religious tract, or the me- 
' chanical of theology, give no 
| relief; not musty manna from the church’ 
| wilderness, but living waters of sympathy from | 
the warm heart of aman who loves them is 
what they need to save them. And this they get 
from the rough singer of Brooklyn. Walt. like 
other poets, is not excessively rich, and therefore | 
may not stay in Washington much longer; but 
| as long as he can afford to remain he means to. 
| keep at his self-elected and unpaid post, doing 
_good to the sick and wounded. What a pity that 
, when so many thousands of dollars are spent to 
but little purpose for this work that a hundred 
or two could not be devoted to retain this efficient | 


| 


consolations 


} 
! 


volunteer. 





} 
This has beena week of reports. We have | 
, had two reports from Gen. McClellan, cne from | 
| the War Committee, one from Judge Advocate | 
‘Holt, and any number about the capture of | 
"Charleston, the repulse at Vicksburg, the riots at 
Richmond, ete. 
The War Committee's report, written by that 
‘luff acd blunt Senator, Wade of Ohio, is the. 
last blow to the pretensions of McClellan, In| 
vain does he put forth his long delayed account | 
of the retreat from Richmond, and the battle of 
Antietam,—in vain do his partisans in New York 
and Boston set up their old ery of “interference 
by politicians.” The evidence alone is the 
_ strongest argument against this wooden General. 
, We chailenge any men to read through these pa- 
| pers without feeling his respect for McClellan, 





| street, through some neglect of officials to have 


them removed. Perhaps it is from fear that the 
rebels will yet take Washington. 





The Emperor has lately testified his displeasure 
at Saint Marc Girardin, by neg!ecting to speak to 
him when he accompanied the young De Broglie 
and Villemain to the Emperor’s presence. The 


next day Girardin’s class at the Sorbenne applaud- | 


ed him vociferously, when he appeared to lecture, 
showing how popular are the Emperor’s enemies 





In Lancashire there are symptoms of disaffec- 
tion arising from the sufferings of the poor, ang 
the alleged hear:lessness of the Relief Committee. 
It is evident from the tone of the London press 
that this is regarded with much anxiety. Mr. 
Forster, the eloquent member for Bradford, moved 
a modification of the game laws, which the House 
of Commons iustantly voted down. Mr. Bright 
presided, on the evening of the 26th ult., ata 


great emancipation meeting at St. James’ Liall.. 


There have been Irish riots at Cork, and starva- 
tion and disloyalty are appearmg in Ireland, in 
more than one place. The House of Lords has 
been discussing the London Metropolitan Police 
bill, to which Mr. Phillips alluded in his eloquent 
speech of Sunday. 
vation lately in London. The Spectator and 
Daily News are arguing our canse in the matrer 
of the Alabama; both with yreat force, but with 
no effect on the infamous ministry, those patrons 
of piracy. Her depredations are discussedgin 
the English papers more coolly than on this 
side the water. There is a growing feeling of in- 
tolerable wrong inflicted by England, and we 
are evidently drifting again towards a war with 
her. 


Within two weeks past seven bundred and 
fifty freedmen have arrived at St. Louis from 
Helena, Arkansas, and the superintendent who 


had them in charge, received two thousand three 


A woman of 67 died of star- | 


| 
REED Soest 


‘A Metropolitan Potice. 
Boston, April 5th, 1863. 


Let me pause a moment on this question 
‘and turn to another—Free Speech. Free 
speech is so vital an element of civil life, so | 
important a privilege, that the framers of our 
Government were not willing to leave it to 
‘the law—they enshrined it in the Constitu- 
‘tion. It was so fundamental that it could 


‘not be left to annual legislation; it was 


grouted and dovetailed into the very first 
@ ratum of the foundation of the State. Now, 
the class of men who have had the ordering | 
of city affairs have never, for the last twenty 
years, attempted to protect free speech on, 
‘this peninsula. 
' Let me tell you what I mean. If a man 
‘like the editor of the Boston Post, like the 
‘Honorable Edward Everett, like Mr. Sum- 
|ner,—any popular person in the community, 
‘wished to hold a meeting on this peninsula, he 
could always doit; but if any set of men 
| who are unpopular wanted to hold a meeting 
here it depended entirely upon the mood of 
‘the mob that month whether they could hold 
‘it or not. These very walls could testifv, if 
they had voice, how many dozen times they 
‘have seen their occupants, paying an honest | 
price for a day's use of them, disturbed hour | 
‘after hour, and finally, perhaps, in some in- | 
stances, the meeting broken up by a crowd of | 
‘boys that the right hand of one policemen | 
‘could have quelled; and when individuals, | 
ithe very lessees of this hall, would take one | 
'of these disturbers to the Courts, they were | 
‘set free, and the persons who interferred | 
‘threatened with a suit. You know that the| 
| trustees of the hall from which you have just} 
‘removed for a season, sat on one occasion 
until midnight, to decide whether they would 
| dare to risk their property when the Mayor 
| of the city had let it be known that be did not 
‘intend to defend it against the mob of the 
Baa 
You know, too, or you might know, 

the same anxious scene of consultation went 





er be found that the human vermin, which, 
neglected by ministers of State and ministers 
of religion—barbarians in the midst of civili- 
zation, heathen in the midst of Christianity— 
burrow among all physical and moral 


pollution in the cellars and garrets of great 


cities, will rise at once into terrible impour- 
tance.” ; 

It was when that class of the community 
found that the Mayor was willing to lead 
them, and that they could riot in the most 
gilded drinking saloons, free of expense, that 


your Governor dared not trust the State! 


House to an orderly and legal assemblage of 
the citizens of Massachusetts. It was at a 
time when one of the most efficient of the 
Chiefs of Police said, ‘Give me thirty men, 
and an order, and I will quell that mob at 
once.” The difficulty was not that it could 
not be quelled. That class which Macaulay 
describes, never faces the law until it has 
bribed it. The moment the Court turns its 
determined countenance upon them, they re- 
tire to cellars and garrets again. One of the 
Aldermen of the city said recently, in the 


State House, that these mobs were only, 


‘watermelon frolics—the pounding of men 


with the soft side of a cushion ;” but it was a! 
cushion that the Governor dared not trust to | 
touch the State House; it was a mob which. 


the Mayor said in excuse for his inefficiency, 
that he had not force enough to control. Per- 
haps it would not be disrespectful to ask that 


these several city dignitaries would arrange | 


beforehand and make their lame excuses at 
least consistent. There isa class of whom an 
old proverb affirms that it needs to have 
‘‘long memories.” 

Fellow citizens, for the last five years I 
have been able to make in New York, in per- 
fect quiet, with the unsolicited protection of 
the police, the same speech which I could not 
make to you without being surrounded by 
fifty armed friends, Again and again have I 
proved this during the last five years. In 
the city of New York, the common sewer of 
the continent, where wealth is massed up by 
uncounted millions, where the criminals of all 
nations take refuge, any man could speak his 


mind for the last five years; and if the journ- | 


als threatened him with violence, he need not 


go begging to the City Hall—as we vainly, 


used to do here; the authorities would take 
notice, unsolicited, and see to it that he was 
protected. But, at the same time in our 
own city, of one-quarter part of the inhabi- 
tants it was impossible, without personal pro- 
tection, to utter the same words. Why is 
this? I will tell you why. f 
individuals, as I said before. 

sand places where drink is sold! 


Three thou- 
Do I exag- 


gerate when I say that each one of those pla-| 


ces represents a voter? Mr. Ellis has said, 
with great force, that every: one of those 


places represents at least ten men whom it, 


influences, which would make thirty thousand 
—and doubtless his estimate understates the 
fact; but Iam not going to speak of those 
whom those places influence. 

lam going to speak of the voters which 
they send to the polls, and I certainly shall 
not exaggerate if I say that each one of them 
influences one voter—the owner of the shop, 
the keeper, the tender, or the frequenter of it. 
There are three thousand voters—certainly, I 
should not exaggerate if I said five thousand. 
About fifteen thousand voters on this penin- 
sula usually go to the polls, sometimes twen- 
ty-two thousand, though very rarely. Now 
three thousand voters could always hold the 
balance in such a constituency—Republican, 
Democrat, Catholic, Protestant. With all 
varities of opinion and a, ap three thou- 
sand men, bound together by one idea, one 
interest. with one purpose in view, and de- 
manding one thing, and nothing more, can 
always hold the balance. 


city election which that number of votes | 


massed together could not control. What is 
the result? The result is, that it is as much 
a bargain as if it were recorded in the Regis- 
try of Deeds, that the prominent aspirants 
for city office shall not execute the laws 
against the liquor shops. Is it at all re- 
markable ? 

A great many men want office—it is an 
American failing. Here are the men who can | 
bestow it. They say, ‘‘ This is the condition: | 
shut your eyes upon us!” The consequence 
is, that both parties, all parties, are obliged 
to bow their necks to that yoke, and with rare 
exceptions there cannot be an Alderman nor | 
a Mayor of the city elected, who is not un- 
derstood to be willing to shut his eyes to! 
that crime, and leave the law of the State un- 
executed. It has been so: italways must be 
so, while these elements of civic strength ex- 
ist, and are thus tempted to exert themselves, 

The reason why the law is not executed in 
favor of free speech is germane and sister to 
this; it is, that the men who are interested in 
these drinking shops, and the men whose votes 
they can command, are of the class that hates 
progress, and freedom—is naturally antago- 
nistic to them; and any designing leader can 
stir up such a mass and fling it at virtue, and , 
order, and liberty. Hence these consequen- | 
ces. Their agents, of their own natural bias, | 
run greedily to do such agreeable work. | 

For the last twelve or thirteen years this has , 
been the machinery of the city government. 
They have said to the State, ** We will not) 
execute your law.” 

Now, law consists of four things—a stat- | 
ute, a policeman to arrest the offender, a ju- | 
ry to try him, and a judge to sentence him. | 
The Constitution says, we shall have judges | 
‘*as impartial as the lot of humanity admits.” 
We have them. Chosen, how? By the State. | 
The other end of the telegraph is a man to| 
bring the offender before the judge. What 
is the use of a judge? 
himself, he is powerless if you do not bring | 
the criminals before him. But the city | 
government of Boston, chosen by this ma- | 
chinery I have spoken of, says to its polive 
officers, ** Don’t you furnish that judge with 
any criminals; shut your eyes upon them”™ 
Then, again, if one is arrested by any acci- 
dent, what more? Why, this: the statute 
says, that our jurymen shall be drawn from a, 
box, in which the names of citizens of good 
moral character and sound judgment, free 
from all legal exceptions, are put. The city 
weeds out the jury box onanother plan. In 
all trials that had anti-slavery or temperance 
in them, you might be certain of one thing— 
you would never see an abolitionist nora 
temperance man on the jury. If he got 
there, it was an accident, and there was al-' 
ways enough to neutralize it. | 

It is just like the black element. We have’ 
several thousand black men in our community ; 
you have never seen a black man on a jury | 
but once, and that was an accident, and he! 
was not allowed to sit, though he had been! 
regularly drawn. Many of themare of good | 
moral character, but their names never get’ 
into the box; or, if they get in, never come | 
out. So of aman known, distinctively, as | 
an abolitionist ; if his name goes in, it never | 
comes out. So of a man known asa temper-_ 
ance man; rarely does his name come out. 
Bui liquor dealers have always been abun-— 
dant ; no jury was trusted alone without them. | 
If the State furnishes good judges, and the’ 
city, at the other end, furnishes no criminals, ' 
or, when one is by chance caught, fortifies 
him with a jury that will disagree on his side, 
how is the law to be executed? As long as 
the City Government is chosea by men whose | 
interest is on that side, how can it be other-' 
wise? How is the law to be executed when’ 








He cannot move of | 


| 


you have entrusted its execution to men who! me in this 


don't wish or mean to execute it; who were | 


- 


the strongest motive not todo so? No mat- 


elected expressly not to execute it, and have rumber at a period of life when it may justly 
such ; 


euch men rule them. You know when Bailie States are now as i ing & crisis | 
Nicol Jarvie, i ‘3 immortal novel, let; in the condition  bumea race, 


It is no fault of | 


There never was a | Concurrent with that which makes it. 


cannot, or if, by her constitution of govern- 


| The reply of the abolitionist was, ‘* When 
| did you ever make an effort to put them! 
|down? The only time you ever stood on | 
_Tremont Temple platform and issued an or- | 
| der, it was obeyed: the mob recognized you | 
as their leader.” But men say at the State 
House, in reply to the eloquent argument of 
| Mr. Ellis—Mr. Healy, Alderman Amory— | 
said, ‘* We cannot execute an unpopular law.” | 
Indeed! Indeed! I can remember when | 
Marshal Tukey put achain round your Court | 
House to execute a law that was hated by the | 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts full as bit- 
terly as Beacon street hates the Maine Liq- 
uor Law; and I can remember when he went 
up to a legislative committee appointed to 
examine into his conduct, and inquire why a 
policeman of the city of Boston was acting | 
in that illegal manner, against the statute of 
the State, and answered Mr. Keyes: ** Sir, I 
know it is illegal, but I mean to doit. Help 
yourself !” 
In 1843, Latimer was arrested by a police- | 
man, with a lie in his mouth. In 1851, Sims | 
was surrendered by policemen acting illegal- | 
ly, and avowing their defiance. In- 1354, | 
| Burns was sent back, and his claimants were | 
aided by the police, contrary to the statute. | 
Unpopular laws! The city can execute any- | 
thing it wants to, unpopular or popular. The, 
| city executes every one of its own by-laws) 
| perfectly. No man steals with impunity; no. 
man violates Sunday with impunity; no man) 
sets up a nuisance with impunity. As the 
‘Grand Jury said, several years ago, ‘* The! 
municipal authorities can remove this nuisance, 
or at least abate it whenever they will. It is. 
}as much in their power as the offal in the 
sewers or the dirt in the streets.” 
Tell 180,000 Yankees that they cannot ex- 
ecute alaw when they wish to! Once, by 
happy accident, our Mayor lett the city, and an 
exceptionable but most unexceptional Alder- | 
man, Mr. Clapp, took his place—no_ trouble 
that day in quelling the mob. Deputy Chiet 
Ham did it in thirty minutes. It is only the 
presence of Mayors that makes mobs omnipo- 
tent. But suppose Mayors cannot execute 
the laws—what then? If Berkshire should 
say, ‘* We want, every one of us, to have two, 
wives,” and practise it, and send word up to 
Boston, ‘ We cannot execute the other law,” 
do you think we should sit down quietly and 
let it go? How long? 
Boston has five or @:x trains of railroads— 
one to the Old Colony, one to Providence, 
one to Worcester, one to Lowell, one to 
Fitchburg, one to the eastern counties. All 
of them run locomotives where they wish to. 
Suppose that, on the Fitchburg Railroad, one | 
locomotive, for a year never got further than 
Groton—what do you think the Directors of 
‘the road would do? would they take up the 
‘rails beyond Groton, or would they turn out | 
the engineer? There is alaw of the Com-; 
monwealth of Massachusetts, thoroughly exe-, 
| cuted in every county but ours, and here the 
|inen appointed to execute it not only do not 
|want to, but you cannot expect them to. 
| They were elected not to execute it, and they | 
| say they can’t execute it. Shall we take up| 
| the rails or change the engineer? which? | 
| Men say to take the appointment of the | 
| police out of the hands of the peninsula is anti- 
democrati¢. Why, from 1629 down to within 
ten years, the State always acted on that plan. | 
The State makes the law. Who executes it ? 
The State. Fortwo hundred years, the Gov- 
ernor appointed the Sheriff of every county, | 
and the Sheriff appointed his deputies, and 
they executed the laws. The constables of 
the towns were allowed merely subsidiary au- | 
thority to execute by-laws and help execute | 
the State law. | 
The democratic principle is, that the law} 
shall be executed by an executive authority | 
That | 
is Democracy. The State law, naturally, 
democratically, is to be executed by the State. | 
We have merely, in deference to convenience, | 
changed that of late in some particulars, and 
we may reasonably go back to it if we find | 
that in any particular locality the new plan | 
fails. Why not? In all other matters of! 
State concern, as Mr Ellis has well shown,— 
Board of Education, Board of Agriculture, | 
and all the various Boards,—the State has | 
the control. You perceive this ‘* anti-demo- | 
cratic” argument can be carried out to an | 
absurdity. Suppose the Five Points of New | 
York should send word to the Fifth Avenue— | 
‘¢We don't like your police ; we mean to have | 
one of our own, and it will be very anti-demo- | 
dratic for you to take the choice of our own 
constables out of our own hands.” Suppose 
North Street should send word to City Hall 
—‘' We have concluded to turn every other - 
house into a grog-shop, or something almost 
as bad, and to appoint our own police ; please 
instruct your police to keep out of our ward.” 
We should not say this was democratic. | 
A metropolitan police has been necessary | 
in London, and now its streets are the safest 
inthe world. In New York it has saved the | 
city from convulsion and bloodshed. One of | 
its prominent citizens said to me a short time | 
ago, ‘‘ You do not know how near we have | 
been to an outbreak in this very street. But | 
for our police the attempt would have been 
made to surrender us to Southern dictation.” | 
That same civil disorder may impend over) 
us. What is the remedy? Let the State hold 
her hand on the vices of the peninsula—claim | 
her old democratic right to execute the laws | 
she has made—to execute them if the city | 








ment, she will not try to execute them faith- | 
fully. ~s 

Our plan is to have Commissioners—three 
or five—appointed by the Governor or by the 
Legislature, whichever seems best. Let them | 
hold their offices for three or five years ; they 
appoint, rule, and remove the members of the 
le force. Such a Commission would be 
removed, as far as anything in our civil sys- 
tem is, or ought to be, from the control of 
party politics, and would be largely indepen- | 
dent of the ‘dangerous classes.” This pen-_ 
insula needs it immediately—the neighboring | 
towns and cities will need it soon. ‘he mem- 
bers of such a police force should hold their | 
places during good behavior, and be removed | 
only on charges stated in writing, to which | 
they may have chance of replying. 

I have full faith in democratic institutions. | 
Work on and we shall yet lift them up to| 
much higher perfection. The future is sure. | 
Honest men rule in the end. Only show them | 
their interest and duty, and in due time, they 
will rally to do it. 

Ten years ago I made an anti-slavery | 
speech, painting Southern despotism and de-| 
manding that the North should rouse herself 
against her tyrants. The next day, meeting | 
the oldest statesman of the Commonwealth, 
he said to me, ‘* Your speech is ali true. 1 
knew it thirty years ago. But what canthey 
do about it. They won't listen.” I answered | 
—‘'] mean to protest—claim my rights and! 
denounce those who assail them, whether, 
they listen or not.” The policy has been | 
somewhat successful. Agitate—and we sball | 
yet see the laws of Massachusetts rule even | 


Boston. 





JOSIAH QUINCY ON THE REBELLION. 

The venerable Josiah Quincy on the 27th 
ultimo delivered the following patriotic and 
eloquent address before the members of the 
Union Club of Boston: 

** Mr. President and Gentlemen : Your wish 
and an irresistible sense of duty have placed 

connection with this society. 

I was indaced to become one of your 
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Sane 











The point now at issue is, not whether 
human beings may be held to slavery through 
wer. but whether they may be made slaves 

y right. Hitherto slavery has been permit- 
ted by the nations of the earth as a power— 
that those who could get a slave, by whatever 
means, had acquired a power with which oth- 
er nations had no authority to interfere. It 
is now, for the first time in the history of man, 
by the leaders of this rebellion, announced at 
& principle of right, and avowedly made the 
corner-stone of their Confederacy. 

_ In the convention in which the constitu- 
tion of that Confederacy was formed, A. H. 
Stephens, the Vice-President of that conven- 
tion, publicly declared, ‘that the object of 
that association was to put an end, forever, 
to the agitating question concerning African 
slavery ;’ that it placed the African in his 
proper status in civilization; that it was not 
founded on the principle that ‘all men were 
born free and equal,’ but upon exactly the 
opposite idea, that its foundations are laid, 
its corner-stone rests, upon the great truth 
that the African is not the equal of the white 
man; that slavery, that subordination to she 
superior race, is his natural and normal con- 
dition. ‘This our new Government,’ Vice- 
l'resident Stephens adds, ‘is the first in the 
history of the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical and moral truth.’ 

Such was the open, publicly avowed dec- 

laration of one of the great leaders of this 
rebellion ; which was received by shouts and 
acclamation within doors, and by a vast mul- 
titude congregated without doors, who could 
not, for want of space, be admitted within 
them. 
_ There is now no possible doubt concern- 
ing the object and nature of the constitution 
of this Confederacy, that it is to establish 
among the whole human race a new form of 
civilization. In conformity with its princi- 
ples, the founders of it give public notice to 
the nations of the earth that the old form 
of civilization has been by them abrogated ; 
leaving no loophole or pretence for any na- 
tion or individual to escape from the dilem- 
ma, or from the duty of either abandoning 
the old or resisting the new form of civiliza- 
tion. The enslaving of Africans is, on the 
principle of this Confederacy, no longer a 
mere power to be exercised when an individ- 
ual could be bought, inherited or stolen, but 
is founded on an immutable principle of as- 
sumption, that the African race have been 
constituted by God and nature unequal to the 
Caucasian; including, not the duty of the 
latter to aid them in rising in the scale of civ- 
ilization, but the right of reducing them to a 
state of forced servitude, and of depriving 
them ofall secial and moral rights ; of liberty, 
property, and even life; having no property 
in themselves, their wives, nor their offspring 
—all being holden at the will and subject to 
the control of the Caucasian master. To 
this condition, the constitution of this Con- 
federacy reduces the whole African race ; and 
while declaring these to be its principles, 
their founders claim the privilege of being 
admitted into the society of the nations of the 
earth! Principles worthy only of being con- 
ceived and promulgated by the inmates of the 
infernal regions, and a fit constitution for a 
confederacy in Pandemonium! 

Now, as soon as the nature of this con- 
stitution is truly explained and understood, 
is it possible that the nations of the earth, 
can admit such a Confederacy into their soci- 
ety? Can any nation, calling itself civilized, 
associate, with any sense of self-respect, with 
a nation avowing and practising such princi- 
ples? Will not every civilized nation, when 
the nature of this Confederacy is understood, 
come to the side of the Umted States, and 
refuse all assoviation with them, as in truth 
they are, hostes humani generis? For the 
African is as much entitled to be protected in 
the rights of humanity as any other portion 
of the human race. 

As to Great Britain, her course is, in the 
nature of things, already fixed and immuta- 
ble. She must, sooner or later, join the 
United States in this war, or be disgraced 
throughout all future time; for the princi- 
ple of that civilization which this Confedera- 
cy repudiates was by her—to her great glory 
.and with unparalleled sacrifices—introduced 
Anto the code of civilization; and she will 
prove herself recreant, if she fails to main- 
tain it.” 





I have received in aid of the 54th Regiment 
the following sums not previously acknowledged, 
viz: 


Rev. Nathaniel Hall, $5. A Friend, $2. 
Mrs, C. F. Hovey, $20. Wm. A. Hovey. $10. 
G.C. Hickock, $5. John J. May, $100. John 
Gardner, $25. George D. Whittle, $10. John 
Curtis, $20. Mrs. P. T. Jackson, $30. J. A. 
Newell, $5. Mrs. Sumner,$ 10. A Friend, $1. 
R. W. Emerson, 810. W. W. Churchill, $10. 
Mrs. A. A. Burrage, $25. Prof. W. B. Rogers, 
$20. KR. K. Darrah, $10. Hon. John. Z. 
Goodrich, $25. Rev. C. A. Bartol, $5. Friends 
in Cumbridzeport, $50. Rev, J. T. Sargent, 
$5. A Friend, $3. George B. Farnsworth, $5. 
Charles Buffum $20. G. W. Robinson, $5. 
Burnham and Scott, @16. Also from Geurge S. 
Winslow, ten dozen suspenders. Cutter, Tower 
and Co., one box stationery. Mrs. Kk. C. Wat- 
erston, three pairs socks. Miss Henrietta Sar- 
geut, needle-books, fifteen pair socks. Palmer 
and Batchelders, four gross army buttons. Mar- 
tin L, Bradford, six pair shears. Mrs. A. T.Q. 
Parsons, twelve needle-cases. Mrs. Barstow, 
three pair socks, Miss McFarland, twenty-six 
towels. Miss Gardner, twenty-four pair socks. 
J. C. Burrage, one hundred and fifty yards tow- 
elling. J. H. Stspuenson. Treasurer — 

For the Committee. 

12 Arch Street, April 4th, 1663. 
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In thie city, Mch 26, at the Church of the Advent, 
by Rev. M. + Stickney, C. D. Varley, M_D., of New 
York city aud Mrs. hliza M. Pike of kline. 

In Charlestown, Mch 26, Mr. J.Q A. Brackett and 
Mies Anuie F. Baxter, both of C. 

In Newburyport, Mch 25, by Kev. J. G. Butler, Mr. 
Thomas M. Whiting of Newburyport and Miss Sarah 
Huston of Sanford. Me. 

In Fall Kiver, Mch 22, Mr. Pelham Holmes and 
Miss Sarah E Hillard, both o: F. KR. 

In St. Louis, Mo. Mch 19, , E. F. Berkley, 
Mr. Lemuel W. Patterson and Miss Harriett J. Nye 
of New Bedford. 

In this city, Mch 22, Thomas L. Hackett and Irene 
P. Harris, former wife of Kalph W. Darby, all of Bos- 
ton. 

Mch 29, by Rev. E. Kellogg, Capt. Seth W. Wiley 
of Wellfleet and Misa Mary C. Allen of this city. 

In Marbleh ad, Mci: 30, by Kev. Mr. Chase, Mr. 
William B. P.drick of Lawrence, Mass, and Miss 
Nellie &. Simmons of Woodstock, Vt. 

In South Boston, 2d inst, Mr. Charies 8. Blood of 
Groton, to Miss F Alean Houston of 3. B. 

In Chelsea, 2d inst, Mr. John Bunce to Mise Phila 
A. Pulcifer, both ef C. 














DIED. 





At Roxbury, Mch 30, Samuel Lisle Cotton, young- 
eat son of Dudley O. and Kebecea J. Cotton, aged 2 
yre and 5mos; and April 2, Edward Clive Cotton, 
aged 5 yrs and4mos. Both of these children died of 
the «carilet fever after a short and painful iliness. 

In this city, Mch 26, Thomas H. Stevens, of Co. A, 
16th Mass Kegt, 23. 

Meh 22, Mrs. Anna Cooley, wife of Mr. Barnard 
Cooley, Quartermaster Sergeant of the lith Mass. 

32. 


In <chastoctewn. Mch 26, John W. Damon, late 
merchant of Havana. 

In Herkley, Mch 26, Elisba C. Burt, son of Rev. 
Daniel C. Burt, 19, a member of Co. C, 2d Mass 

To ¥all River, Mch ~*~ David Price, formerly of 
El.zabeth, N.J., % yre3 mos. 

In New Bedford, Mch 26, Alexander McKim, 38 ; 
Elisha H. Briggs, 6 yrs 10 mos 2 da. 

- In Farmington, Me., Mch 9, Brice Mosher, forme: ly 
of Weatport, 86. 

In Newbern, N.C., Lucius F. Kingman, of Co. A, 
25th Mass Regt, -on of Davis Kingman of Northbero 
formerly of Worcester, 20 yrs 5 mos 

In this city, Mch 30, Mise Catherine a 80. 

In Koxbury, Mch 29, Fanny 8, deugheer Richard 
and Maria S. Nichols, pet 10 mos 14 days. 

In Chelsea, Mch 2, of disease of the Jungs, John 
M. Burnham, son of the late Capt. John Buroham of 


Salem, 32. 
In Cambridge, 7th inst, Rev. Convers Francis, D.D. 
in his 68th year. 


FOR SALE! 
RESIDENCE AT CONCORD, 


MASS. 


A gentleman going to Europe desires to sell « very 
desirable residence situated im a pleasant part of Cos- 
cord, within three minutes’ walk of the depot. The 
house has 9 rooms besides attic, 
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No. I. 
: The Piosieiadt Rsseetal 

There are fourteen soarces by which the 
néeds of the worthy poor may be met in 
Boston. To one of these fourteen charities 

_pvery beggar or destitute person of whatever 
eharacter should be sent; for, as we have 
already shown, to give alms to unknown per- 
sons is to offer 2 premium for lying, laziness, 
fraud and lust. Thirty years experience 
has taught every almoner of Boston this sad 
and hard truth; and it is time that the public 
should be made more familiar with it than 
they now seem to be. It is not kindness but 
a cruelty to give indiscriminate aid to street 
beggars or other unknown applicants for help ; 
however seemingly pitiable their case may 
be, no assistance should be rendered to them 
without an examination of it by the donor or 
a competent person. 

The Fourteen sources are—1, The Over- 
seers of the Poor; 2, The Boston Provident 
Association; 3, The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism; 4, The Howard Benevo- 
lent Society: 5, The Young Men's Benevo- 
lent Society; 6, The British Charitable So- 
ciety; 7, The Irish Charitable Society; 8, 
The Scots Charitable Society; 9, The Frag- 
ment Society; 10, The Female Samaritan 
Society; 11, The Needlewoman’s Friend 
Society ; 12, The Female Industrial Associa- 
tion; 13, The Seamen's Aid Society; 14, 
The Widow's Society. These all give out 
door relief. There are many other special 
charities which aid specified classes and cases 
—as orphans, destitute children, aged men 
and women, the sick, the fallen, the blind, 
and the idiot. 

We propose in this article to speak of 


The Boston Provident Association. 


«No money,” said Dr. Ephraim Peabody, 
*¢ is so freely contributed in Boston as that 
which goes to the relief of the poor. The 
number of charitable Institutions and Socie- 
ties is very large; and, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that, almost without exception, they 
are under very careful and effective manage- 
ment. But, as the population and the num- 
ber of the poor have increased, and especially 
since the influx of foreign paupers, the need 
has been more and more felt of some more 
general organization which should embrace 
the whole city; which should not only pro- 
vide aid for the deserving poor, but also pro- 
tect the charitable from imposition ; save So- 
cieties from doing each others’ work; and 
prevent a few, probably, of the most undeserv- 
ing poor from monopolizing the assistance of 
those benevolently disposed, and which should 
also furnish the means of knowing the number 
and condition of the destitute throughout the 
city, and the amount of need and ofaid. Ihe 
Provident Association is intended, not merely 

to be an alinsgiving Society but also to ob- 
tain this information, so essential to any well 
devised system of public charity; to put it 
into an accessible form; and to become a 
kind of network within which all the different 
charities of the city may act more intelligent- 
ly and efficiently.” 

This was written in the third year of the 
Séciety’s existence. By thelast—the Eleventh 
Annual Report—we learn that the Associa- 
tion ‘‘ has accomplished even more than could 
have been anticipated by its wise and benevo- 
lent founders.” 

The object of the Society is the elevation 
of the poor—Ist, by saving the deserving, by 
judicious and discriminate relief in time of 
need, ‘‘from the degradation of the poor 
house ; " 2d, by the total suppression of street 
beggary ; 3d, by acting as a guide to the va- 
rious charities which have been founded for 
special classes and cases requiring assistance ; 
4th, by exposing and defeating the impostors 
who so often carry off a large share of the 
amount given to relieve supposed distress, 
and, lastly, to cheer the distressed by the visits 
of more favored citizens and to aid them with 
advice as well as the necessities of life. 

The abolition of begging by the organiza- 
tion of almsgiving is certainly a praiseworthy 
and desirable object. There are few men 
so selfish as to refuse all appeals for aid from 
the poor, and there are few so generous as to 
be iudifferent whether a considerable portion 
oftheir alms is secured by knaves provided 
that a part shall reach the truly needy. The 
plan of the Provident Association, seems 
amply sufficient to remedy the evils of indis- 
criminate charity, and it enjoys the confidence 
of a large number of the leading citizens of 
Boston who are familiar with its manage- 
ment. 

It was organized by some gentlemen of the 
South End in 1851, for that part of the city, 
but was soon after united to a similar associ- 
ation, subsequently formed for the city prop- 
er, and, in March, 1852, was extended over 


“every ward and in full operation. 


The plan of operation seems judicious. 
There is a Central Bureau at 284 Washington 
Street, where the General Agent and an as- 
sistant are to be found. There the poor go, 
and receive donations of clothing or shoes if 
they are deemed worthy of aid ; and, if they are 
unknown, have their cases inquired into. If 
they have claims on any special charity, or on 
the Commissioners of Emigration, or if the 
alms-house is the best place for them, or if they 
want work, they are directed to the proper 
localities for relief or employment. 

Cases are examined and orders for provi- 
sions given by the Visitors. The city is di- 
vided into one hundred and seventy-seven 
sections, each containing about twenty poor 
families. In each of these sections there is a 
a visitor, to whom all applicants for charity 
in that section are referred by members of the 
Association, no matter where the application 
is made. This is done by means of a Pocket 
Directory furnished to each subscriber, who 
is also provided with a number of blank 
orders as follows : 

Boston ProvipEnt Association. 
+ escesees Visitor, 
NO. we eecececeseneseeseeseee essences Streets 
— plenme Visit... 2.2.0... cecceccccece cece 
NO. oblige eo eecccecos sees Street, 
ee eeeecoececs cesses Member. 

Or, if the member has not the Directory at 
hand, he can send the applicant at once to 
the Central Bureau. This system ‘provides 
im every section a responsible person who 
will visit the poor, who are referred to him, in 
their homes, become personally acquainted 
with them and assist them, as faras the means 
of the Society allow. It renders imposture 
nearly impossible. It discourages street beg- 
gary. It equalizes charity, prevents a few 
among many, secures a far more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the poor, sad places in: their 
near neighborhood one who is qualified to 
bee friend, counsellor and helper. The Vis- 
itors make monthly reports of their doings to 
the District Committees, t0 whom is com- 


mitted the general superintendence of the af- 
fairs of the Association in the several districts 
—nearly corresponding to the wards—into 
which the city is divided, and all are united 
under an organization whose point of union is 
the Central office. The Association has the 
codperation of the police and the Overseers of 
the Poor, and is more or less connected with 
all the more important charitable institu- 
tions and agencies of the city. With the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Pauperism it acts 
in immediate concert. From the similarity of 
their objects—that of one being to find em- 
ployment for the poor, and that of the other 
to supply their wants—the two Societies are 
able to give each other mutual aid.” In the 
office of the Association an account is kept of 
all who receive aid, as well as a list of those 
who are ascertained to be impostors or unde- 
serving of assistance. 

It will be seen that the whole value of this 
organization depends on the cordial codpera- 
tion of the public, and the fidelity of the Vis- 
itors. Books containing a record of impos- 
tors exist elsewhere, and there are other char- 
itable societies for the relief of the indigent ; 
but no association has so large a body of 
charitable police or so extended a plan of op- 
eration. For, although ‘‘it is no part of its 
undertaking to engross the bestowal of alins, 
it ‘‘does undertake to see every deserving ap- 
plicant relieved. If, for such an applicant, 
the almshouse is a proper place; or if, ina 
distant town or county, he can find friends or 
work—it will show him the means to reach 
his work, almshouse or friends. And if he is 
best assisted at home, it will find him such as- 
sistance from any source at hand, from any of 
our charitable societies or from charitable in- 
dividuals.” ‘The Association is pledged to 
turn no deserving applicant away unrelieved.” 

The funds distributed by the Association 
itself are not adequate to redeem this pledge, 
but, by codperation with the other Societies 
and the Overseers of the Poor, it is enabled 
to do a large amount of good. 

Any one familiar with philanthropic move- 
ments, or human nature, will see that in so 
large a list of visitors some will neglect their 
duty: in such cases the General Agent exam- 
ines into the circumstances of the poor, per- 
sonally, and relieves them either through this 
Association, or others, or by the city Overseers. 
On the other hand, unless the public refuse to 
support street beggars, the object of the Soci- 
ety must be defeated, however faithful and ju- 
dicious its Visitors. 

Three objections will present themselves to 
the theory of this Association: first, that if a 
large proportion of the Visitors are incompe- 
tent or neglect their duties, the plan of the 
Howard or the Young Men’s Benevolent So- 
cieties which have a limited number of expe- 
rienced almoners is decidedly the better one 
—on the principle that too many cooks spoil 
the broth; second, that so small an amount 
can be given, considering the number and 
the extent of the field, that the deserving 
poor cannot be benefitted greatly by any do- 
nation; thirdly, that if the theory is good and 
facts show that the plan works well, the or- 
ganization ought to be adopted as acity insti- 
tution for the direction of the Overseers of 
the Poor, and thus the entire amount of con- 
tributions to it be saved to the benevolent 
public. 

Whatever force these objections may have. 
we leave the friends of the association to dis- 
cuss— adding that, in our opinion, while we 
hardly think that it is adapted to relieve all 
cases of distress, it offers an ample and com- 





plete cause for the total and immediate aboli- 
tion of street beggary, and that while it does 
not supercede the necessity of other benevo- 
lent societies, itdeserves the cordial support 
of the public, until at least the office of Over- 
seer of the Poor is radically changed in its 
character. 

A yearly subscription of a dollar or more, 





makes one a member. Whatever amount 
therefore, one gives to street beggars would 
be much more advantageously used by sub- 


| scribing it to the treasury of the Provident 


Assoviation. 
As far as relates to the suppression of street 
begging, the Association has worked well. 
Its records prove this fact. Impostors seldom 
present the tickets given to them, and de- 
serving persons are always relieved. Those 
desiring to give any amount to relieve special 
cases can have them carefully investigated 
without charge by the Association. Thus, 
whether as an almoner or an agent, the Asso- 
ciation is of practical use. 

Last year, the disbursements of the Associ- 
ation were as follows: 

Total amount of charities by the 
Visitors, 

Total amounts of charities by the 
Bureau, 

Individual charities by a Visitor, 
Value of clothing and gvods re- 
ceived and distributed from 
ottice, 

Office expenses 


$10,037 21 


1,298 09 
248 82 


945 85 
2,604 99 


; $15,133 99 
The committee have called attention to 
the small indebtedness occasioned by office 
expenses. It will be seen that they amount 
to 16 per cent. Noone, we believe, who is in 
the habit of giving alms to street beggars, 
pays less than 75 per cent. to impostors, 
while the remaining per centage is unequally 
distributed. The agency of the Provident 
Association, thus viewed, therefore, ensures a 
large saving of funds. 
A large majority of the persons relieved 
are foreigners—chiefly from Ireland: of 
13,364 persons aided in 1862 only 3,557 were 
Americans born. R. 





From the Springfield Republican. 
NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


The committee appointed by the governor 
to assist in recruiting the 54th Massachusetts 
regiment, of which Richard P. Hallowell of 
Boston, is treasurer and secretary, invite con- 
tributions, as their funds for necessary ex- 
penses are getting low. A camp is to be 
established at Harper's Ferry for negro 
troops, where they will be organized and 
drilled by competent persons. Several col- 
ored companies in Ohio are already o ized. 
and an effort is now making to have them and 
others enlist for service in the field. A Mas- 
sachusetts officer writes from Louisiana; ‘* J 
am convinced that regiments may be recruited 
here from the vast number of blacks now 
thrown into government hands, who can be 
implicitly relied upon, and who would fight 
with a desperate earnestness from a keen 
sense of the wrongs they have suffered. The 
rancor they manifest towards their masters is 
an earnest of their good conduct. I think it is 
the duty of the government to employ them 
as soldiers, In regard to officers, L have seen 
negro officers taken from the mulattoes and 
treed blacks of New Orleans who may well 
make many a northern officer blush.” 


An Ohio soldier says : 
“I begin to think Old Abe's Proclamation 
i Prisoners that 





TROOPS FOR TROPICAL CLIMATES. 
Somgnentive: Tene eee nae ave Se 


To the Editors of the Evening Post : 

If, in this war against es by the 
lords of the lash, the be aneme Peta loyalty 
of our fellow-citizens of African descent does 
not entitle tnem to serve in the armies of 
their country, surely their constitutional 
adaptation to the climate of the contest must 
do so. Nature has settled this question con- 
trary to the copperhead prejudice. The high- 
est medical authority of the South admits 
the sway of fevers over the low lands there, 
from which the blacks are comparatively ex- 
empt, while the whites are relentlcssly strick- 
en, from generation to generation. A dis- 
tinguished physician and medical writer, who 
had lived twenty years in Mobile, thus wrote 
in the Mobile Daily Register of October 23, 
1855. He was commenting on the extra rates 
of premium charged by northern life insur- 
ance companies on southern risks: ‘* The 
fact is established that the natives of our 
southern seaports, and those from other Ic- 
calities who have had the disease, are accli- 
mated against yellow fever. On the other 
hand there is no such thing as acclimation 
against bilious fever.” ‘If an insurance 
company were asked whether it would insure 
negroes at the same premium in New Eng- 
land that it would in Alabama, the reply 
would be in the negative. The fact is noto- 
rious that negroes cannot bear a cold climate. 
The fact is equally well settled that white 
races of the North deteriorate in the tropics. 
Can the Anglo-Saxon, and other pure white 
races of Europe, in the healthiest portions of 
our Gulf States, maintain their full physical 
and mental vigor, and attain the maximum 
longevity of the race? This is very ques- 
tionable. It is probable that the wear and 
tear of so much hot weather may, in various 
ways, deduct a fraction from their longevity, 
and this fraction may be oe §e to the esti- 
mate made by the New York company. The 
average duration of life of a people is a nice 
point to determine, and it is clear that a race 
will reach its highest point in that climate 
which is most congenial to its organization. 
Not only do negroes bear the southern cli- 
mate best, but Spaniards, Italians, the dark- 
skinned French, etc., are better adapted to 
the climate of the Gulf States than the fair- 
skinned races of colder latitudes. The mu- 
lattoes, too, from the cross of these.” 

The sanitary argument in favor of employ- 
ing black troops on the Union side is by no 
means a merely theoretical one. I have be- 
fore me a ‘‘ Statistical Report on the sickness, 
mortality and invaliding among the troops in 
the West Indies, prepared from the records 
of the Army Medical Department and War 
Office returns—presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, by command of Her Majesty, 
London, 1838,” prepared by Alexander M. 
Tulloch, Captain of the Forty-Fitth regiment. 
This report embraces all the British troops in 
the West Indies, from 1817 to 1836 inclusive. 
The mean strength of the forces during that 

eriod of twenty years was 7,042 white troops 
and 2,914 black ones. This was equivalent 
to an army of 139,083 whites for one year, 
and an army of 65,121 blacks for the same 
time. Out of the whites there were 259,542 
admissions to the hospital, or nearly two in a 
year to each man, and 13,197 deaths, or 94.7 
for every 1,000 men. Out of the blacks 
there were only 46,929 admissions to the hos- 
pital, or less than half as many compared 
with the force as of whites, and 2,236 deaths, 
or 38.3 to the 1,000 men. Of the deaths 
among the white soldiers, 8,560, or 64.9 per 
cent. of the whole, were by fevers. Of the 
deaths of black soldiers, only 296, or 13.2 per 
cent., were by fevers. Thus the white sol- 
dier, in a hot climate, is five times as much 
exposed to fever as the black. 

et it be observed that this experiment 
was tried while blacks in the West Indices 
were not tenderly treated either by the mili- 
tary or civil authorities. They were employ- 
ed as soldiers on purpose to save the white 
troops, were made to garrison the worst sta- 
tions and do the worst drudgeries, as prison- 
ers, pickets, etc. It was chiefly in the days 
of Slavery, when the lash was applied to sol- 
diers both white and black, and to black ones 
probably with very little misgiving, that this 
experiment took place ; and considering this, 
and that the mortality of the black troops 
was about one-third greater than that of the 
slaves in the West Indies at that time, we 
have a right to infer that a considerable por- 
tion of it was due to neglect, cruelty, and 
unnecessary exposure. It was frightfully se- 
vere for military service in time of peace, 
and about three times as great as that of the 
sepoys in India. Yet it was not half as great 
as that of the white troops, who received all 
the favors that the choice of localities admit- 
ted. The better adaptation of the black 
troops to the southern climate will be seen 
more strikingly by a little detail. Here is 
the mean strength per annum for the twenty 
years at the several colonies, and the ratio 
of deaths to the thousand: 


WHITE TROOPS. BLACK TROOPS. 
¢ ~ ~ a 
Mean Deaths 





"" Mean Deaths 
Strength. per 1000. Strength. per 1000. 
884 84.0 165 40.6 
Trinidad, 310 =106.3 415 39.7 
Tobago, 170 152.0 34.2 
Grenada, 313 61.8 28.4 
St. Vincents, 372 64.9 36.2 
Barbadoes, 1197 58.5 46.0 
St. Lucia, 241 122.8 42.7 
Dominica 236 =: 187.4 39.9 
Antigua and 
Montserrat, 403 40.6 28.9 
St. Kitts, 290 71.0 46.3 
Jamaica, 2578 121.3 30.0 
Bahamas, 27 = 200.0 41.0 
Honduras, 21 103.0 30.0 


Just in proportion as the climate of rebel- 
dom approaches that of the West Indies the 
significance of these figures must be admitted. 
At some stations in Jamaica the white sol- 
diers were swept away at the rate of more 
than three hundred per thousand per annum, 
a mortality more than ten times that which 
occurred to the blacks employed as laborers 
and pioneers at the same stations. These 
figures represent great facts and laws which 
cannot be despised except by fools. 

So much for the power of black men over 
the climate in which they abound. Captain 
Tulloch gives us some other statistics, which 
show the docility of negro soldiers and their 
susceptibility of discipline. He gives the 
number of corporal punishments per one 
thousand per annum for both white and black 
troops, in each of twenty years, as follows : 


Guiana, 


WRITE TROOPS. BLACK TROOPS. 
—_—_— 


ee ee —— 


Corporally Punished ‘Corporally Punished 
per 1,000. per 1,000. 
1817, 135 72 
1818, 1é4 60 
1819, 91 39 
1820, 56 26 
1821, 63 
1822, 76 
1823, 73 
1824, 84 
1829, 37 
1826, 26 
1827, 24 
1828, 37 
1829, 29 
1530, 38 
1831, 31 
1832, 26 
1833, 14 
1834, 14 
1835, 16 
1836, 8 
Average, 50 
This bad method of discipline seems to 
have faded out equally in both cases, but the 
supposed necessity for it on the part of black 
troops was decidedly less than on the part of 
the whites. Here is a stubborn fact for the 
copperheads to dispose of. The fighting 
qualities of black troops ought not to be call- 
ed in question through the same throats that 
are full of the ‘‘horrors of St. Domingo.” 
ds are not aware 
” the black men of 
St. Domingo shouldered their muskets in a 
civilized manner and volunteered to aid us in 
thet holy war of the Revolution which even 


our present ) do not dare 
“set Boon When D'Estaing was 
on his way to assist our i fathers 
with the French tleet, he stopped at St. Do- 
ingo a short time, and these sccepted the 





services of a considerable number of black 


en 9 net: Sy a pen aa 


so ganele~ eee eee 


and mulatto volunteers, who were officered, LETTER FROM A SOLDIER IN THE ARMY 
partly if not wholly, by men of their own BEFORE VICKSBURG. 


exer _— ee, — Ts sie Read these noble words—part of a private 
afterwards. Some of the Haytian officers letter—from a soldier in the West to one of 
who rose to distinction in their own war of|his countrymen in the East. Will they not 
liberty refer with pride to the part they took | kindle the hearts even of the lukewarm and 
dow hyn aa gong gion | repining? and shall they not make us ashamed 
tenth of the whole allied force who fought, of those small jealousies and ungenerous 
that memorable battle of October 9th, 1779, | boastings, which, next to the doctrines of se- 
and who surely would have won it but for the | cession, do most to keep us from feeling that 
treason of a copperhead of that day, who | al] we citizens of the United States are one 
communicated to Prevost the plan of the at- js 
tack. I do not find any particular men-| people, and really members one of another? 
tion of their behavior or their losses in the Iturnois, March 12th, 1863. 

battle, but I find in the official account pub-| What you state your feelings to be toward 
lished in France, after D’Estaing’s return, | all those actively engaged, describes what 
the statement that *‘the troops, French and | mine are toward all, everywhere, a 
Awerican, attacked with the greatest vigor, | OT non-participants, who say of our cause 
and returned three times to the charge.” The | ‘God speed it !” who strive to have us realize 
losses are not mentioned, but the troops en- | the momentousness and glory of that cause, 


gaged are stated as follows on both sides: and who, by their good wishes and kind 
aes Kem words encourage our hearts, and strengthen 


our ph for its ? setae While we have 
oe y ES SS ORE Bas seen elements of character recently developed 
3 se ontthagen wage Ag soo — our people of which we may well be 
nit Hi 2,000 Proud, yet that human nature is weak and 
| selfioh, and petulant, and treacherous, has 

5,368 | perhaps never been more fully shown than in 

in this same struggle. I confess it almost 

BRITISH. | staggers my confidence in man, to see so 
— |Many, not only indifferent, but actually op- 

4.000 posed to what is palpably for not only our 

: own national and individual good, but also 

7.166 | 10F the amelioration of humanity. My dear 
’ sir, my conception of this issue is such that I 

Count D’Estaing may have exaggerated | deem him who has lived but to die in this con- 
the negro force oe General Prevost; but/| flict not to have lived in vain; and that he 





Europeans, 2,823 





English, 
Suvage Cherokees, 
Negroes, 


““O, YE GENERATION OF ViPERS.”—The me- 
thodist church in Key West is in legal par- 
lance, a close corporation. The congregation 
is made up of wreckers, fishermen, spongers, 
and mechanics, of all nations and shades of 
color. The African members freed by the 
President's Proclamation, from that time for- 
ward acknowledged no man master; where- 
upon their brothers and sisters of composite 
ancestry, being in the majority, excluded the 
poor negroes from the communion-table. 
Christ died for the sins of the whole world; 
but according to the ruling of this Key West 
institution, the atonement reaches only the 
colored bondman, not a freeman. A church 
so exclusive in its heaven, will have a hell by 
itself.—Free South. 
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Africa... ......++-Liverpool.......Mch 28,...New York 
Bremen.........-Southampton..Ap’l 1....New York 
Great Eastern,...Liverpool.....-Ap’l 4....New York 

-...Liverpool Ap’! 4.......Boston 

-Southampton..Ap’l 8....New York 

Desereciees Liverpool......Ap’l 11... New York 

Europa.....+.... Liverpool......Ap'l 18 Boston 

Australasian.... Liverpool Ap’1 25....New York 
FOR EUROPE. 

City of Washington N. Y.........4p’l 11.... Liverpool 


North American Portland.. -Ap’l 11..... Liverpool 
.-e--Liverpool 


-++.Liverpool 
«++. Liverpool 
Great Eastern.. N secceee AD'l 2% Liverpool 
Corsica ---.-Ap’l 25..Havana etc. 
Empire City....New York.......-Ap’l 25....Greytown 
Arabia Bo: Ap’! 29 ...Liverpool 


Persia seoeesesMay 6....Liverpool 





that General, it will be remembered, while 

retending that he was very little damaged 
i. the fire of the allies, confesses that they 
killed a good many negroes on his side. This 
statement may be found in the Leyden Ga- 
zette of January 14, 1780. One company of 
the black troops went to France with Count 


who spends three years thus, doing God and 
man service, has lived to an infinitely better 
purpose than he who has By a whole life in aan nate : = 
self-aggrandizement—in plodding avarice. BENJAMIN SMITH LYMAN 
Iwant to mention one thing which pains 
me less only than the open and persistent op- Mining Emgimeer, 
position of many who, both from their nativ- 


Sdoertisements. 





D’Estaing, the rest, or what was left of them, | ity and intelligence, should be with us. Our 
probably returned direct to St. Dcmingo| principal paper here (and I see the same 
with De Grasse. This storming of the en- | thing elsewhere) never omits an opportunity 
trenchments of Savannah was, next to Bunker | to boast of what Illinois has done, and to 
Hill, the bravest and bloodiest battle of the | draw invidious comparisons between her and 
Revolution. ‘The British boasted that they | some of her sister States. Now this I am 
slew twelve hundred men. If so, at least | grieved to see, because, first, it tends to be- 
one thousand of them must have been our al- | get dissatisfaction to some extent; because it 
lies from France and St. Domingc. The | !eads many probably to think that such feel- 
Vice-Admiral of France, bimself cn crutches, | ngs exist among our soldiery, and because it 
praises all his troops as equally brave and| unnecessarily wounds the feelings of our 
equally French, but does not say how| dear compatriots on the Eastern field. Now, 
many fell. Can impartial history refuse to | after a service of twenty-two months, I can 
give one-tenth of the glory of the battle in| Say that any reference as to what particular 
which Pulaski sacrificed his lite to the black | district has done more or less is earnestly de- 
volunteers of St. Domingo? If there had | precated among the troops. We know that 
been any flinching on the part of these ne- each regiment here in the West represents 
groes and mulattoes who voluntarily put|the East as well. We know that this is not a 
themselves under fire for American liberty, | State but a national fight, and we execrate 
‘there were plenty of white copperheads at|that course which would make loyal, true 
that day to have told the story. There have | boys responsible for the non-performance of 
been plenty ever since to keep it alive. All|theirtownsiren. Would it not be better for 
there was for them to do, however, was to | each one to do his part and look for his re- 
forget the bravery of the black man. The | ward in the consciousness of having done his 
day is coming when we shall all thankfully ac- | duty, and not in Pharisaical comparisons ? 
knowledge that God has given Americatothe| 1 should like to see this contest ended, if it 
brave and loyal, just as he has qualified them | can be properly, this year, and I hope Presi- 
to inhabit and “il it, and as they qualify them- | dent Lincoln and Mr. Chase will use their 
selves to sustain free institutions. carte blanche with that view. We have plen- 
Euizur Wricut. | ty of men who have refused to volunteer, and 


139 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(Member of the French Geological Society, ) 


Has just opened an office at the above mentioned 
place, and would be happy to be consulted there and 
receive orders for geolugical and topographical sur 
veys, for the establishment or superintendence of 
mines or metallurgical works, or for other business 
connected with Mining Engineering ; or to give in- 
struction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he 
has worked practically at different times with Pro- 
fessor Lesley, partly on geological and topographical 
surveys, and partly in travelling through the Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States for the collection of the 
statistics of the Iron manufacture; and in 1858 was 
employed by Professor Hall as Assistant Geologist of 
the Iowa State Geological Survey, until its suspen 
sion; and has now recently returned from Europe, 
where he studied two years atthe Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited 
many places of geological, mining. and metallurgical 
importance in both France and Germany. 
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13 Avery St., Boston, March 25, 1863. they should now be drafted. 
It is saddening to reflect how many fine | 


fellows have died in our army this winter. 

When I saw with what uncomplaining hero- 

ism our boys bear everything, I could not obs: 

help feeling proud and thankful that I was an | ] ) 

American. On the boat which brought us TOUSSAINT | OUVERTURE 

up, after the attack on Vicksburg, there were ) 

over four hundred badly wounded men, and in | 

my ward in the hospital lay sixty; and al- | This great speech giving the history of the 

though some were dying each day, I never | ins 

ae - regret his having enlisted. ‘The | a eee 
ood of the martyrs is the seed of the church ;” 

and surely a good Provadencsetll 0 ordee tt eos printed in the Commonwealth of March 20th, and 

that the noble ones who have gone down in ‘eso langaasteomggane 

this conflict, and the precious blood which Price of the Extra 2cents. In wrappers for mail- 

has crimsoned its fields, may not have been a | & cents sdozen; $1.50 per hundred, 

useless sacrifice, but may be productive of a | 2 & 

proportionally great good. May He whose FOR SALE! 

erty, peace, and equality may cover our | A DESIRABLE RESIDENCE 


right it is to rule eventually ordain that lib- | 
earth, ‘‘as the waters cover the great deep.” 





From the Spirit of The Times, 
GENERAL BANKS. 


We understand that one of our distin- 
ished fellow-citizens not long since said that 
veneral Butler had shown his superior quali- 
fications for the command of the Department 
of the Gulf in two ways: by his presence and 
by his absence, and the public now fully 
concur in this opinion. The inefficiency of 
Banks has been brovght out in bold relief by 
being placed in contrast with the marked 
ability of Butler. By late advices from New 
Orleans we learn, that the compromise course 
of Banks, foreshadowed by his Address to 
the People of Louisiana, is alike distasteful 
to the loyal men of that State. and to the ar- 
my that is kept enchanted (as Carlyle would 
express it) by his paralysing rule. Even the 





WENDELL PHILLIPS, 











secessionists within our lines and their sym- 
athizers, would prefer the security afforded 
y the strong and positive administration of 
‘* Picayune Butler” to the insecurity of the 
weaker and negative Government, (though 
backed by a stronger military force) of his 





smaller successor, who has been christened 
‘* Extra Picayune Banks.” 

We knew that General Banks had been 
rather bewildered by the sound of the guns at 
Ball’s Bluff; we knew that through an error 
of judgment, he left his command and went 
to Washington, and that General Shields han- 
dled it with such ability, as to defeat the ene- 
my in his absence. e knew that he after- 
wards retreated with such celerity as to lose 
an immensely valuable baggage train, and that 
his friends endeavored to make capital for 
him out of the matter, not bearing in mind 
that the public would hold that if he could 
not have saved his train he should have de- 
stroyed it. We knew, that smarting under the 
just imputation of these failures, he fought 
an unnecessary and unsuccessful battle at 
Cedar Mountain, a1.d demonstrated that the 
gallantry of his troops could not supply the 
want of brains in their General. And finally 
we knew that he was so remiss inhis military 
duty as not to make a report to his commander 
General Pope. Still, when we heard that he 
was sent with a large force to New Orleans, 
we thought, that in spite of his former short 
comings, he might at last do something. In 
this we have been again disappointed. Since 
his arrival at New Orleans. he has proved 
in all things civil and military, a flat failure. 

Why is this the case? That he should not 
have shown himself competent to be a gene- 
ral is not strange. No amount of reading 
on military subjects can be of benefit toa 
mind that is not large enough to receive, and 
active enough to assimilate and apply it. A 


In Concorp, MAss.—Apply at this Ofbe. 
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THE 


RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA: 
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Chorography—Climate—Geology—Scenery—Botany— 
Zoology — Agriculture — Mince and Mining — Com 
merce and Trade—General Industry—Society—Con- 
stitution and Laws—in a word, everything of Im- 
PORTANCE or INTEREST relating to the State. 


BY JOHN S. HITTELL, 
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“I write of California, which has astonis 

world by a migration that suddenly built up rs Pe 
large Caucasian community on the shores of the N orth 
Pacific—by her vast yields of gold, amounting in thir- 
teen years to $700,000,000, sensibly affecting the mark- 
ets of labor and_money in all the leading nations of 
Christendom. I «rite of her while she still offers a 
wide field for the enterprising and the young, who 
there have in full sight the greatest reward for suc- 
cess aud the fewest chances of failure.” —[The Author. 
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The former pamphlet of Mr. Stillé, entitled « 

a Free People Conduct a Long War,” amp 
national reputation, and is still in great demand. 
The present one displays the same vigour and justness 
of thought, and is destined to a like career of popular- 
ity and usefulness. It discusses a question of profound 
interest, and in a masterly way. Peace is so very 
desirable, that many are in danger of being lulled into 
a false peace. The end is contemplated, whhout a due 
consideration of the means; and not a few are bring- 
ing themselves to the opinion, that a recognition of 
the South as an independent government, implying a 
dismemberment of the Union, should not be wit held 

if it could put an end to the war. If any are thus in- 
fluenced, we pray them, before they proceed further 

to read this pamphlet, in which the question is care- 
fully considered, and reason and history are employ- 
ed to unfold the fearful results of two independent 
sovereignties lying side by side. Mr. Stillé reasons 
dispassionately ; let him be heard fully in the same 
spirit. 

Also just ready, the ninth thousand of 
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From The Independent. 


Some men maintain that any rebel State, ¥ 00 h € v ad t. 


— reinstated = the Union, may afterward, | —--—- —- 
y statute, reénslave those blacks who have | : cas aE 
been freed by the President’s proclamation. MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Doubtless this is a mistake. No lawyer | cy toox upon “Sylvia's Lovers” as a better novel than 
will doubt that rah the only persons whom | Mary Barton.” The story has a noble moral. It is a fie- 
such a State could not enslave, are her former tion which will tuke its place above the high-water mark of 
slaves. No doubt, under the old Union, any | po eg ee 
one of the original thirteen States could es- 
tablish slavery between her limits—perhaps HLTA RPER & BROTHERS; 
any one of the States could doso. Nowi | 
the old Union comes back, any rebel State | FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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admitted to it could, by statute enacted con- | PUBLISH 


formably to her own constitution, enslave any 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


of her whites or all of her hitherto free 
A Novel by Mrs. Gaskell, 











blacks, but not one man held as slave within 
limits on the Ist day of January last. 

Let me show this by the briefest argument. 

Ist. On the Ist. of January, 1863, the 
President proclaims that all slaves within cer- 
tain limits are free, and shall thenceforward be 
free. He pledges the Union to maintain their 
freedom. This is essentially a Law oF THE 
UniteD States. 

2d. Suppose that, on one theory, the old 
State of South Carolina should be reinstated ; 
or, on the contrary theory, a new State of 
South Carolina should be admitted into the 
Union, and afterwards enacts a law enslaving | 
all the blacks within her limits. 

3d. Suppose some negro who was a slave 
there on the first day of last January, is 
seized under such law. He is brought by 
habeas corpus before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and alleges: 

Ist. That he was aslave in South Carolina 
onthe Ist. day of Janvary, 1863, and set 
free by the President's proclamation of that 
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For true, artistic workmanship, we think “ Sylvia’s 
Lovers” superior to any of Mrs. Gaskell’s former 
works. The story is very finely worked up, and as 
| true as powerful.—Atheneum, London. 

We look upon “ Sylvia’s Lovers ”’ as a better novel 
than “ Mary Barton.’’ The story has a noble moral. 
It is a fiction which will take its place above high- 
water mark of the fashion or caprice of the day.— The 
Reader, London. 
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LINES LEFT OUT;; or, Some of the Histories aatt 
Out in “Line upon Line.”? This First Part relates | 





man must be bornageneral. That he is not, 
is no more the subject of just criticism, than 
that he is less than six feet in stature. But | 
if he has repeatedly shown an incapacity for | 
high command, that is a sufficient reason that | 
he should berelieved. Ina like manner, a | 
man must be born with certain qualities in| 
order to be fitted for a responsible civil ad- | 
ministration. ‘To be the Governor of a State 
whose policy is settled, and whose business 
is of a routine or mechanical order, or to be 
the Speaker of the House, seems to require | 
less intellect than to be the successor of Gen- | 
eral Butler in a rebel State. That we have | 
been mistaken in supposing General Banks | 
to possess an amount of administrative abili- | 
ty which his acts demonstrate that he cannot 
claim, we are ready to admit. But his want | 
of ability does not account for his falling so | 
far short of the expectations of the public as | 
he has. To say the least, he has faltered on | 
the contraband question. He has carried on 
the war in Louisiana ‘‘ on Peace principles,” | 
He has disheartened loyal men, and has 
sought to concilitate traitors. In short, he 


|has been Sewardized. 


We must confess that we ought to have 


‘had the discernment to have discovered that | 


General Banks was aman ona very small, 
scale, long since. There is much truth in the 
old proverb that ‘‘ straws show how the wind 
blows.” When in sauntering along Broad- 
way and looking at the show-cases of the 


| photographers, we saw Banks in more phases | 


and varieties of costume and attitude than | 
any other living man, so that a ‘* Banks Gal- | 
lery” might be formed out of his 


‘when we saw Banks en pekin with his hat (or 


| rather with several styles of hats) on, off, or | ’ 
in hand, and with his head turned in every ly scrutinized and widely approved. 





possible direction; when we saw Banks en) 


headed, with s he 
ettes; in bust or in full length, sittin 
ing to 
ery position exce 
t to have arrived at a correct conclusion | 
as to his mental and mora! calibre. | 
We have no doubt that be will be pop-| 
ular with the photo, 
ment of the Galf, but would suggest ta 
distribution of his various portraits amon 
the secession ladies of New Orleans, tho 
it might to some extent “‘ conciliate” them, | 


them within the bounds of decorum as Gene- | 
ral Butler's famous order, No. 28. 





better not try the experiment. 


rtraits ; ceived nearly unanimous apes. A bill for | 


militaire, in —— in ‘‘kepi,” or bare- | and go forward to claim not merely the eman- 
der straps or with epaul- | cipation of slaves, as was done on the first 

i or day of of January, but the annihilation of the 
standing, with or without a sword, and fac- system itself, in all the States—both border 
right, left or front; in short, inev- and gulf States. No pause till this goal is | 
standing on his head, we | reached ! 


ms of tn Oe * his management of the war, but the change of com- 
manders at New Orleans was one of the 


' of all. 
| better man could be fuund in the country for that 


would not, in our opinion, be so apt to keep! patriotic heart with 
President would eond 
He bad | Soe, Renin eentenins retreats on the Shevan- 


date. 

2d. That such proclamation is essentially 
a law of the United States, and as such comes 
under the second section of article sixth of 
the United States Constitution enacting 
that ‘‘this Constitution and laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof * * * shall be the svu- 
PREME LAW of the land * * * anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

What court, holding the President’s Proc- 
lamation to be constitutional, could refuse to 
set the man free and hold such State law in- 
operative as to him? Surely no one. 

But, since influential persons even now 
maintain a contrary doctrine, it is possible 
that on some future occasion a profligate par- 
ty might be gathered on such a platform. 
Besides, the enslaving of two hundred and | 4. yustrated by John McLenan. 
fifty thousand (250,000) blacks, nowin the | gj 95, cloth, $1.50. 

South, and for many years free, which would : A inline 

be legal, and not at all improbable, would be 

a momentous evil. Hence the necessity of | 

providing against such disastrous contingen- | 
| 
| 
} 


Events in the Times of the Patriarchs and the Jud- | 
ges. By the Author of ‘ Line upon Line,’’ “‘ Read | 
ing without Tears,” ‘“‘ More about Jeeus,”’ Streaks 

of Light,” &c. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. A Novel. By | 
Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ** The Life of Edward Ir- | 
ving,”’ “ The Last of the Mortimers.”’ “‘ The Days | 
of My Life,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” &c. 8V0, | 


Paper 75 cents; Cloth $1.00 


i] 
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BARRINGTON. A Novel. By Charles Lever, Au- | 

thor of *‘ Charles O'Malley,” ** Gerald Fitzgerald,” | 
“The Martins of Cro’ Martin,’’“* Maurice Tiernay,”’ 

“The Dodd Family Abroad,” “ One of Them,” &c., | 

&e., &c. 8vo, Paper 50 cents. | 


NO NAME. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, Author | 


8vo, Paper 


Howard Russell, L.L.D, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
cies. We are dealing with barbarians, and 
should obtain all possible guarantees. 
To this end the people should remember 
that the same ‘‘ military necessity ~ which au- 
thorizes the President to emancipate slaves, SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards 
also authorizes the Government, through its 12mo, printed on Tinted Paper, Cloth $1.00; Cloth 
appropriate department, to abolish slavery, Gilt Edges, $1.25. 
to put an end to the system in all the States, | 
now and forever. This end, to be reached | MODERN WAR: Its Theory and practise. Tus 
by an act of Congress, was much discussed, | 
in private, during the last session, end re- | 


Author of *‘Lady Audley’s Secret.’’ 8vo, Paper 
2 cents. 


With Maps and Diagrams. By Emeric Szahad, | 
Captain U.S. A. 12mo, Cloth $1.00. i 


this purpose, drawn up by that far-sighted : 
statesman, R. Dale Owen, was very thorough- GENERAL BUTTERFIELD’S OUTPOST DUTY. | 
Camp and Outpost Duty for Infantry. With stand | 


diers, and Duties of Officers. By Daniel Butterfield 





WALKER, WISE, & CO.. 
Have just published 


THE PIONEER BOY: 


wee AN ee 


How He Became President. 
BY WILLIAM M, THAYER, 








Author of “THE Bossin Boy,” THE PRINTER 
Boy,” “ Poor BOY 4ND MEKCHANT PRINCE,” &e. 


This book contains the early life of PRESIDENT 

LINCOLN, tracing his career from boyhood up to 
manhood : his life in Kentucky, where he was born, 
and his adventures in after years. 
Two years have been spent in its preparation, and 
all the material has been derived frum reliable sources, 
It is presented in the form of a tale for boys and 
young men, and will, in fact, be of much interest tv all, 
It also illustrates what the principles of honesty, 
industry, energy, and perseverance have done, in 
raising a poor boy, born in poverty, in a Slave State, 
to the highest place of honor that our country can 
bestow. It should be put in the hands of every 
young man in the United States, as an example and 
an encouragement. 

It will be illustrated with five tull-page engravings 
by Harley. 

THE RESULTS OF 
EMANCIPATION 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


Translated by Miss Mary L. Boorn, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 





but is of manent ralue. 
ing Orders, Extracts from the Revised Regulations | oughly oot: Seema traces the whole history of 





So little is positively known of the economical and 
soci«l results of Emancipation in those countries 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated 

lt was written at the suggestion of the learned 
Count Montalembert ; is based entirely on official re- 
ports; and its statements, which comprehend every 
form of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
in the Christian Examiner, may testify. It is pro- 
nounced, ‘“*‘among the most remarkable, fascinating 
and timely books of ge? pee It ia, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacioua 
as De Toequeville’s work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo's Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
in its arrangement, accurate in its dispiay of facts, 
‘ogical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.” 

- Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both public and private docu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book ; 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize of 


three thousand francs by the French Academy. 
| 


12 mo. 


of “‘The Woman iu White,’’ “ Queen of Hearts,” Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on receipt of the price—$1.50 


Also, lately published, 


' THE BEJECTED STONE: 
MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. By William 6, iyguxRection vs. RESURREC™’>N IN AMERICA. 


by M. LD. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 
‘¢ This remarkable book,” says the CArtstsan Ezam- 


AUROBA FLOYD. A Novel. By M. E. Brappon, iner, * discusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- 
ness of utterance, 

| Justration, and witha] a.keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.” 


zency of argument, wealth of 1)- 


Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 


ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.”’ 


The vendent opens its criticisms with the signi- 


Inde 
ficant query: ‘* Have we an American Carlyle?” 


—AND— 


trated from Celebrated Campaigns and Battles. THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 


Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 
by BE. W, Reynold. 16 mo., 75 centa. 


This able book is not only of immediate inte est, 
No OTHER BOOK so thor- 


PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 


| 
ir minds on this point, | 
Let the people fix their mi he: | forthe Army, Rules for Health, Maxims for Sol- Secession, from its first inception to ite culmination 
} 


Major-Gen. Vols., U.S.A., Chief of Staff to Genera | 
Hooker. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 62 cents. | 
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There was no cal! for it whatever. No 


than Gen. Butler, and his recall filled every 
ith sorrow. Would that the 


‘WALKER: 


16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 


| graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 
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